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Mr. Nitchie is the author of Lip-Reading: Principles and Practice ($1.50 net, postage extra), published by Fi 
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Teachers of Lip-Reading for Adul 


INSTRUCTION IN LIP-READING 


To the Adult Deaf and Hard-of-Hearing 


The keynote of the method is training in synthetic understanding, the 
grasping of the thought as a whole, by watching the movements of the visible 


Day and evening conversation and practign | 
Lectures by lip-reading. Normal training course. 


The New York School for the Hard-of-Hearing (Incorporated) 
Edward B. Nitchie, A. B., Principal 
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San Francisco School of Lip-Reading 


Mrs. John E. D. Trask, Principal 


Medal of Honor, Department of Education 
Panama-Pacific International 


Exposition 
406 Geary Street San Francisco, Cal. 
LOS ANGELES SCHOOL OF LIP-READING 
For the Adult Deaf 


Miss Lucy Ella Case, . 
408 Mason Bidg., Los Angeles, Cal. 


Oakland School for the Hard-of-Hearing 


INSTRUCTION IN L1IP-READING 


Elizabeth R. Poindexter——Coralie N. Kenfield 
306 DALZIEL BUILDING OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA 


Central Institute for the Deaf 
Lip-Reading for the Adult Deaf. 


Corrections in Defects of Speech. 
818 South Kingshighway St. Louis, Mo. 














MRS. A. B. N. MOSS > 
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Correction of Defects in Speech and Hearing. 
6017 Von Versen Avenue St. Louis, Mo. 
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LINA M. CRAIN 
602 Huntington Chambers 
Washington School of Li Reading 
Nitchie Method Used f 
Miss Mary D. Suter 3026 N St. Ne 
Washington, D. C. 


Denver School of Lip-Reading 
Nitchie and Muller-Walle Methods 
Miss B. L. WHITAKER, A. M, 
513 Denham Building Denver, 
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Nitchie Method Used 
MIss VIRGINIA SINCLAIR, A, B, 


402 Providence Bldg., 410 Jefferson Street, Milwaukee, ¥ 
MISS FRANCES J. TAPP 
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THE PITTSBURGH SCHOOL 
FOR THE HARD-OF-HEARING 
Miss ELIZABETH BRAND, Principal 


Mitchie Method Used. Private Conversa- 
tion Classes. Current Events Classes. 


5127 Jenkins Arcade Pittsburgh, Pa. 











1527 Third Avenue Louisville, 4 


MINNEAPOLIS SCHOOL OF LIP-RE 


Miss IDA P, LINDQUIST, Principal 


Nitchie Method 
543 Andrus Building 


Miss Elizabeth G, De Lany, A. B., 
711 Oswego Street, Syracuse, NY. 


Miss Florence E. Hutman 
356 Sandford Avenue, Newark, N. J. 





Minneapolis, 











7 Course. Moderate Terms. 


7 East 42d Street 





Manhattan School for the Hard-of-Heari 


Private and Class Instruction in Lip-Reading. Lessons also in German. Normal Training 
Practice Classes and Lectures. 
School will hold a summer session in Atlantic City, N. J., during July and August, 1917. 


MISS LOUISE I. MORGENSTERN, Principal 


Send for Circular. The 


New York 





Miss Morgenstern’s new book, ‘‘Lip-Reading for Class Instruction,” published by Hinds, Hayden & Hidredge 
York City, isa practical textbook, intended for use in the class-room as well as for individual instruction; also for sel! 
tion. Order from the Publisher or the Volta Bureau or the School. Price, $1.00, postpaid. 


(See additional lists of Teachers of Lip-Reading on two following pages.) 































A COURSE IN ENGLISH 
for Pupils in Deaf Schools, by 
J. W. JONES 


Book I, for Upper Primary Grades. .. . $0.50 
Book II, for Intermediate or Grammar 
Grades........ .50 
Book III, for High School Grades.... .60 
They are especially adapted to cultivate 
the reading habit and language sense. 
Published by the 
STATE SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 
COLUMBUS 


GREEK PHOTOPLAYS 


By Effie Seachrest 


Exquisite:stories to dramatize, and a little 
drama illustrated with unique pictures that 
will delight children. 

There are four color plates in classic style 
by Blashfield, and in halftones from photo- 
graphs asin a motion-picture play, scene 
after scene of children in character illus- 
trating theaction of stories and play printed 
below. Write for folder. 


RAND MCNALLY & COMPANY 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 














What People Do 


Lessons on the Trades and Occupations 
Illustrated in color 70 cents each ($7.50 per dozen) 


Language Drill Stories 


For Third -Year Classes 
Illustrated in color 70 cents each ($7.50 per dozen) 


The Question Book 


For Second -Year Classes 
Illustrated in color 70 cents each ($7.50 per dozen) 
By Louise Upham 
Orders may be sent to the Author 
Cresheim Hall, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 








VOICE CULTURE 


AND 
SPEECH ARTICULATION 


For proper teaching and for securing 
proper pronunciation, use the best books: 


PRINCIPLES OF SPEECH (A. M. Bell) 
Paper, $1.00; Cloth, $1.50 


PRINCIPLES OF ELOCUTION (A. M. Bell) 
Cloth, $1.50 


The Volta Bureau, Washington, D. C. 




















Formation and Development 


OF 
Elementary English Sounds 
By CAROLINE A. YALE 


Revised and Enlarged Edition, 50 Cents 


CLARKE SCHOOL 
NORTHAMPTON, MASS. 














LIP-READING FOR CLASS INSTRUCTION 


By LOUISE I. MORGENSTERN 
Teacher of Lip-Reading, New York Evening Schools 


Cloth, $1.00 postpaid. 200 pages. 


Just from press; the only /extbook on the market 
for class-room instruction of hard-of-hearing and 
deaf pupils. Intended for use as a textbook in 
schools having classes of hard-of-hearing and deaf 
children; also for use in teaching hard-of-hearing 
adults; also admirably adapted to self-instruction. 


Send for descriptive leaflet. 


HINDS, HAYDEN & ELDREDGE 
Publishers 


11-15 Union Square New York City 

















NOSE, THROAT, 


GILE’ AND EAR. 


Their Functions Diseases and Treatment 
By BEN CLARK GILE, M.D. 


131 Illustrations, Some Colored 
Octavo, 470 pages - Cloth, $2.75 postpaid 
The book covers the whole field adequately, giving 
valuable points on diagnosis and treatment, includ- 
ing the very latest advances, with careful and com- 
plete description of technic, etc. Itis arranged upon 
a logical plan and is thoroughly illustrated. 

P. Blakiston’s Son & Co., Publishers 
1012 Walnut Street Philadelphia 











Defective Speech 








Parents of children with defective speech 
will find A. M. Bell’s 


‘Faults of Speech”’ 


very helpful in correcting speech errors 
in the home. 


Paper cover, 25 cts. | Cloth Bound, 50 cts. 


The Volta Bureau, Washington, D.C. 
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ANOTHER THEORY JUSTIFIED 


BY NIDA TAMZIN SAUNDERS 


SSOCIATION with the hearing in 
an atmosphere of hearing” has 
been, is, and always will be a slogan of 
the day-school enthusiast. The question 
arises to the fair-minded neutral, “Does 
it pay in the long run?” The theory 
sounds beautiful, but an argument to the 
contrary may be raised. At first the 
writer, too, had doubts as to whether 
segregation for the school year might not 
prove in some degree an advantage which 
was not overbalanced by any other slight 
social gain. 

However, four years spent in teaching 
and observing pupils in various day 
schools of our State, together with ob- 
servations of adult deaf—products of 
each system—have banished doubts and 
established a firm conviction that that 
deaf boy or girl is better fitted to take 
his place in the hearing world who has 
been educated to deal with hearing peo- 
ple. Even in school days there is the 
greatest noticeable advantage in favor of 
the deaf child with the greatest hearing 
associations. 

In justification of the statemeni, let 
me describe our tiny school. In number 
our pupils are but four. The oldest, 
Rosene, is fifteen and is preparing to 
finish the eighth grade in June. Her 
chums are hearing girls from the eighth 
grade in the adjoining school. She plays 
the piano better than most of the other 
girls and plays solos at church and school 
entertainments. Rosene’s needlework, 
fancywork, and bookbinding are the envy 





of her girl friends. She serves at church 
suppers and private dinners and does it 
correctly and easily. I hear some one 
saying, “Oh, well, she is very capable and 
unusually socially inclined.’ But such is 
not the case. Rosene is by nature shy, 
sensitive, and diffident. 

Nellie, her sister, is a beautiful child 
of eleven years, nervous and retiring. 
She finds it difficult to identify herself 
with the jolly, good times of the other 
children. Yet slowly, but surely, she is 
losing her shyness, finding out that all 
children frequently hurt the feelings of 
their playmates, unintentionally or other- 
wise. Nellie is learning, too, that her 
mental powers are superior to those of 
most of her hearing friends. She is af- 
forded much satisfaction by the fact that 
her thirteen-year-old brother is only one 
grade ahead of her in school. 

Holtum is a true boy—mischievous, 
passionate, active, quick in mind and 
body, and a general favorite with most 
of the children. He is a boarding pupil 
and is extraordinarily self-reliant for a 
ten-year old. He knows every one in the 
village and is a part of everything, al- 
though he is singularly unobtrusive. The 
village feels his absence in vacations, for 
he has become an institution therein. 
Nor is it because of his deafness that he 
is noticed, for he has never been allowed 
to accept favors because of his lack of 
hearing. 

But the happiest example of what a 
hearing environment may do is our 
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youngest. Genevieve is a roly-poly young- 
ster of eight, second in a family of six of 
the most attractive children imaginable. 
Genevieve never fails of a topic of con- 
versation and talks incessantly to friends 
and strangers alike. She complies with 
any request, be it to recite a poem im- 
promptu at Sunday School or merely to 
adjust a window-shade. She rises to any 
occasion, for she has learned in the past, 
when playing with the others at home, 
that the little folks will make no allow- 
ances. 

Recently the teacher took these four 
into a small city for a day at the holiday 
season. The girls had never seen a street- 
car, and the two older ones had never 


ridden upon a train. At first they were 
a bit overcome, but inside of 20 minutes 
were as much at home as experienced 
travelers. No one meeting the group 
casually would have seen anything un- 
usual about them. In the city, among the 
teacher’s friends, they acknowledged in- 
troductions and took children’s part in 
the conversation with good grace. Be- 
sides, the following day these children 
joyfully made the return trip alone, 
proud of “knowing how.” 

And what of it all? Only this. These 
children are doing the same things that 
their hearing companions are required to 
do, and doing them not on state occa- 
sions, but every day. 





AN AUCTION SALE OF UNDESIRABLE CHRISTMAS GIFTS 
BY ELIZABETH BRAND 


O BE “racking one’s brains for 

some new material” on the eve of a 
conversation class is not unusual with a 
teacher of lip-reading. I was doing it 
when I picked up the December VoLta 
Review and read Miss Clark’s little story 
of how she had racked her brains one 
time, to some advantage, of course, for 
she had an auction sale of very valuable 
things at once. My racking resulted in 
such a motley lot of articles that I de- 
cided to conduct an auction sale of unde- 
sirable Christmas gifts—a “rummage 
sale,” a pupil called it. 

When I announced the auction to the 
pupils, there was a very prompt and 
hearty offer to “trade in’ or “swap,” it 
being our first class after Christmas. but 
the sale was conducted for spot cash, and 
the bidders proved to have their pockets 
full of imaginary money. 

The auctioneer offered for sale, first: 

“One pair of gentlemen’s slippers; 
bed-room slippers. Crocheted of gray 
zephyr, with a blue scallop around the 
top. ‘What size?’ you ask. Number 7. 
They are rather small, but that makes 
them more ornamental. They were cro- 


cheted for the gentleman by a very dear 
friend. He prizes them very much, but 
he has six other pairs. The gentleman 
never wears slippers. The gentleman 
lives in a constant stew; he has so many 
slippers he doesn’t know what to do. 
Now who will buy these handsome slip- 
pers? Two dollars, | hear. Who will 
raise it? $2.511%4? 
the lady for $5.50!” 

“T put up this beautiful pincushion. 
This lovely pincushion is made of bright 
red plush. No, ladies; it is not an apple; 
it is a tomato! Friends, this plush will 
last forever. If you wish to buy some- 
thing you can keep, buy this ripe tomato! 
It will not soil, even in Pittsburgh. You 
say it should have something green about 
it. It has; it hangs by these bright green 
ribbons. Holiday colors—the colors of 
the holly! And green ribbon is always 
valuable. You can use it to tie up Christ 
mas packages. What do I hear for this 


exquisite pincushion? Gone to the lady 


for 58 cents!” 

“Here is an apron made of a handker- 
chief. Yes; it is small, but very useful. 
It has beading sewed around three sides 


$2.87144? Sold to 
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and ribbon run through the beading and 
lace sewed on the beading. The fourth 
side is gathered into the band—so! Three 
useful articles in one; regular California 
style. There is (1) this beautiful little 
apron. If you tire of that, you can rip 
the lace off and will have (2) a dainty 
kerchief and (3) lace for a gown. Who 
can resist it? The best bargain offered !” 

Bidding started at $5 for that apron 
and it brought a fabulous price. 

“I have here in my hand the ‘Dove of 
Peace.’ It was presented by Emperor 
William of Germany to the Allies for a 
Christmas gift and was returned without 
thanks. The King of England said it 
looked to him like a crow to pick. It is 
said that this bird was captured by Wil- 
liam Jennings Bryan in this country and 
sent over to Europe. Henry Ford took 
it over. But some way it escaped from 
its gold cage. When the Kaiser finally 
caught it, both wings were broken, and 
just now it cannot fly. What will you 
give for the Dove of Peace? Knocked 
down to the lady for one cent.” 

“One-half dozen linen napkins. These 
are a great bargain. You may attend 
every bargain sale in Pittsburgh, but 
you'll find nothing finer than these. Yes; 
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or 


they are hemstitched and embroidered. 
No; they are not Japanese. Given to a 
friend of mine, and _ unfortunately 
marked with her husband’s initials. He 
has offered to use them for handker- 
chiefs; but she doesn’t propose to have 
him use them at all. The initials are 
A. B.C. Yours are A. C.C. You could 
scarcely tell the difference! I am offered 
$2.. Going! Going!! Gone!!!” 

“Here is a valuable hand-painted china 
plate. Yes; Haviland china. It has 
lovely red flowers on it. No; red is not 
my favorite color. These flowers are 
roses, or geraniums, or poppies, or all 
three. This plate is very artistic; at least 
there is nothing natural about it. You 
get the plate for $1 and the paint is 
thrown in. There is a dollar’s worth of 
gold on this plate. ‘Where did it come 
from?’ France, of course. Five dollars? 
Five-fifty! Sold for five dollars and a 
half.” 

Miss Clark’s suggestion in THe VOLTA 
REVIEW gave us a very merry practise 
hour. Hope there will be other sugges- 
tions as helpful. This auction sale was 
particularly good practise, as it was nat- 
ural to repeat the same thought several 
times in different forms. 


HAPPINESS FOUND THROUGH LIP-READING 


BY EMMA M. SMITH 


FEAR there is no trouble in which 

there is greater rebellion and less 
faith and trust shown than in deafness. 
There seems to be no bright side to it, 
and in many cases the longer it lasts the 
greater the gloom becomes, until it looks 
as though the fog shutting down on our 
spiritual side would never lift. Blind 
people are generally bright, cheerful, and 
try to accommodate themselves to the 
change in their lives. Not so with the 
deaf, as a rule. 

If we could have our photographs 
taken “before and after” lessons in lip- 
reading, what a marvelous difference 
there would be in the expression of the 
face. Before we realize there is a way 


out of our encircling solitude, the expres- 
sion is one of depression, indifference, 
and utter dejection ; the eye is heavy and 
dull, and many times the corners of the 
mouth take a pathetic and disconsolate 
droop. After a short course of lessons, 
everything is changed—the eyes are 
bright and alert; we are on the qui vive 
for anything and all things within our 
sight. Life becomes worth while again, 
and our mental attitude is one of cheer 
and happiness within ourselves. 

I have studied four different methods, 
and whereas all are good, I feel confident 
that the Bruhn - Muller - Walle system, 
taught by the Misses Kinzie, in Philadel- 
phia, and in other cities by. graduates of 
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Miss Bruhn’s school, is the best and the 
most natural. 

I have been greatly surprised at the 
rapid progress made by their pupils, en- 
abling them to follow conversation in 
simple sentences after two or three les- 
sons. There is no such thought as failure 
in their method, and their never-failing 
patience and cheery encouragement are a 
constant stimulus to carry a pupil over 
big as well as little obstacles. I consider 
the personality of the teacher stands 
largely for the success of both method 
and pupil. That is putting it pretty 
strongly, but I think it is true. No one 
is more quickly affected, perhaps uncon- 
sciously so, by the manner of people than 
the deaf. Even when we cannot hear, 
there is a subconscious knowledge that 
the speakers are not interested or, worse 
still, that they are bored by the presence 
of a deaf person. Let me say here, hy- 
persensitiveness is a serious fault among 
the deaf and one which we all should 
strive to overcome. 

Browning has written a little poem in 
which he tells how our trials and worries 
may be forgotten under the soothing 
charms of nature; but that would not ap- 
ply to us always, as we cannot hear the 
sweet and gentle sounds of the birds, 
brooks, and trees. However, we have an 
equivalent in the lip-reading studio. 

If a stranger were to enter Miss Kin- 
zie’s class-room some Wednesday morn- 


ing between 11 and 1 o'clock, he probably . 


would be surprised at the scene before 
him. One or two pupil might be having 
a regular lesson ; the others, varying from 
6 to 10 or 12, would be gathered around 
another teacher or pupil—we all take a 
leading part in these exercises—and 
games, stories, anecdotes, and jokes are 
in order for two hours. The games, car- 
ried on entirely by lip-reading, are those 
in which all can participate, and some- 
times the fun waxes fast and furious. It 
makes no difference whether we make a 
noise or not, as all are deaf and no one 
is inconvenienced by our high spirits. 
The more fun we have the better our 
teachers seem to enjoy it for and with us. 

With the exception of a look of extra 
; 





concentration on the faces of some, we 
might almost pass for hearing people, 
The form of amusement is always elevat- 
ing and we cannot help but feel benefited 
in every way. There is active competi- 
tion and much friendly rivalry in our 
“bees” of various kinds, and the one who 
wins feels very proud. 

Now, at the risk of being pronounced 
egotistical, may I tell what happened to 
me many years ago, at the time when life 
held almost no interest for me and ] 
would do anything to avoid speaking to 
people. One day I passed our new family 
physician on the street, who bowed and 
smiled—most people do that and it was 
nothing unusual—but it was the quality 
of that smile that counted. It was so 
bright and cheerful that I felt braced and 
strengthened. I knew he did not care for 
me particularly ; but this thought passed 
through my mind: “If a smile helps me 
so much, why not pass it on to brighten 
some one else?” From that time to this 
I have found it worked wonders, not only 
for others, but for myself as well. 

I never had a compliment that pleased 
me more than when a cousin said, “You 
don’t look like a deaf person.” Even 
though our hearts may be heavy, we can 
still smile, and others who are carrying 
equally heavy burdens may be cheered 
and their loads lightened. Every one of 
us feel deeply grateful to our teachers, 
and wish to prove it by endeavoring to 
share our heart’s sunshine with others. 





It is high time that we so changed our course 
of study as to put a stop to the ever-increasing 
complaint of fathers and mothers that their 
sons and daughters are compelled to be ig- 
norant, owing principally to the fact that our 
curriculum is designed to meet an educational 
ideal of a bygone age, an aristocratic ideal— 
namely, the preparing of pupils to meet college 
entrance examinations. he real function 0 
all teaching, of all education, should be to de- 
velop in those taught analytical, constructive, 
and interpretative power, thus preparing them 
for citizenship in a democracy. To that end 
the use of magazines in class-rooms should not 
be a “side issue,” but an integral part of our 
educational system. Pupils, parents, and tax- 
payers—all will be much better satisfied with 
the results of public education when they ob- 
serve that those whom we have educated are 
not ignorant. ——J. Mapison GATHANY 
The Outlook. 
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VOWEL INCIDENCE IN ENGLISH 





With Reference to the Difference Between Theoretic and Actual Pronunciation 


BY A. L. BENEDICT, A.M., M.D. 


VEN superficial students have been 

struck with the very different vowel 
tones of different languages and the 
relative frequency of particular vowels. 
In English, and to a less degree in French, 
the change of a and e from their original 
qualities to vowel tones of higher pitch, 
without regard to other factors, deter- 
mine a marked contrast to languages re- 
taining the original sounds of these vow- 
els—Italian, Spanish, and German. Mod- 
ern literary Greek, though restored so 
nearly to classic standards as scarcely to 
appear different to one with an ordinary 
high school and college education in an- 
cient Greek, is unintelligible as a spoken 
language, on account of the degradation 
of eta and upsilon and certain diphthongs 
to the long e sound of tota—not to men- 
tion other changes in pronunciation. 
There is a similar difference between 
Latin pronounced according to the more 
or less theoretic Roman standard and by 
the English method. 

It was originally intended to compare 
the average incidence of vowel tones in 
several languages, but it became evident, 
almost immediately, that such a study, to 
be accurate, would require for each lan- 
guage the cooperation of one using it with 
native fluency, in native environment, as 
well as trained in phonetics in general. 
It became evident, also, both by the study 
of current English pronunciation in 
America, in the attempt to learn foreign 
languages and to note—by no means with 
the purpose of imitating—English pro- 
nunciation in England, that personal 
Standards of pronunciation vary surpris- 
ingly, even among those of equal and con- 
siderable education, and that the same 
individual does not adhere closely to a 
personal standard. It was observed even 
that most persons are oblivious both to 
their own inconsistencies and to those of 
others, unless very marked. Sometimes, 
indeed, the cynical inquiry has been made 
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as to whether actual deafness is a serious 
obstacle to learning a spoken language 
and how spoken language is used at all 
as a means of communication. 

To facilitate reference and criticism, 
the first two paragraphs of the Declara- 
tion of Independence have been selected 
for analysis. With due regard to its for- 
mal literary style, this may be considered 
as thoroughly modern with a few excep- 
tions: hath for has, not affecting the 
vowel tone; unalienable for inalienable, 
and a few repetitions of phrases or pe- 
culiar arrangements of words being all 
that could impress any reader as archaic. 

It is scarcely necessary to say that a 
single vowel or two vowels slurred into 
a diphthong, with or without consonants, 
constitute a syllable ; so that the count of 
vowels and syllables is identical. Rather 
frequently in English even the count of 
syllables is open to differences of personal 
usage. The proletariat frankly make two 
syllables of elm, while purists insist that, 
contrary to principles of consonantal 
sequence, heaven is a monosyllable. The 
true Bostonian pronounces Fanueil in two 
syllables ; the south-side Philadelphian is 
said to make “one syllable and a choke” 
of Schuylkill. In the present selection, 
however, no difficulty was encountered in 
the count of vowels or syllables. The 
two counts for each paragraph agreed ex- 
actly, except for an obvious omission in 
one instance. To locate this, a rapid 
tally of syllables was made, differing only 
slightly from the more careful count. 

Some difficulty was encountered | in 
classifying certain vowels. In _ other 
words, the writer was forced to ask how 
much schooling and how many years’ 
practise with a language that was not only 
native, but with which most of his fore- 
bears had grown up, were necessary to 
be sure of the pronunciation of familiar 
words. Recourse to Webster’s dictionary 
showed that the initial unaccented a of 
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abolishing and abuses should be pro- 
nounced like a in ask; but as this is not 
only contrary to the precedents of indi- 
cation of this sound (as by a subsequent 
s, nce, &c.), but not in analogy with the 
authority for the same letter. under ex- 
actly similar conditions in other words, it 
was classified as a in at. The key gave 
to the o in absolute the same tone as for 
o in obey, which is, so far as the writer 
can see, merely a short long 0. The 
definition established for the “theoretic” 
standard was the correct, deliberate pro- 
nunciation of each word by itself. While 
the dictionary recognizes indeterminate 
vowels, it does not adequately describe 
their tones nor indicate how far different 
letters represent the same or different 
indeterminate vowel tones. It was there- 
fore decided to eliminate this difficulty by 
assigning to each syllable in the theoretic 
classification a definite sound. For ex- 
ample, the vowel in -tion was listed as u 
in but, the a in equal as a in hat, &c. 
Hewever, in accordance with opinions 
previously: expressed, the vocalization of 
r.as in world and of / in unaccented syl- 
lables was recognized as definite equiva- 
lents of vowel tones, 

While there is good authority for rec- 
ognizing the short o of not as a distinct 
vowel intermediate between that of a in 
father and in all, this vowel was classified 
as one or the other of the latter for the 
following reasons: While similar ex- 
amples of vowel tones intermediate be- 
tween long and short vowels exist in vari- 
ous languages (as the Greek omikron, be- 
tween long o and short u; French é, inter- 
mediate between short e and long a; the 
short i of several languages, intermediate 
between the English short 7 and long e; 
the short u of several languages, inter- 
mediate between the long and short vow- 
els as heard in the two current pronuncia- 
tions of roof), the distinction is not in 
accordance with general principles of 
English pronunciation. Moreover, it is 
not accurately followed by more than a 
small minority of well-educated persons, 
For example, no great number of persons 
really rhyme dog and log with cog and 
hog, and the majority of those who insist 


that this ought to be done do not actually 
unite on a compromise vowel between the 
a’s in father and all. On the contrary, 
they deride one like the writer, who can- 
didly says dawg, and try to induce him to 
say dahg, while, with equal contrariness, 
they substitute to-maw-ro for to-mar-o. 

That the theoretic standards were not 
too strictly so is indicated by the listing 
of been as bin and not bean. Contrary 
to authority, the writer does not distin- 
guish a in care from a in hat. If any one 
who thinks that there is an essential dif- 
ference will deliberately give the latter 
vowel sound to the word care, he will 
reach an identical pronunciation. Prob- 
ably the true explanation of this fancied 
difference is as follows: R always has 
some degree of vocalization. ‘Thus short 
a, followed by r, approaches the quality 
of a diphthong. It will be noted that the 
diphthong in boy, as well as that about 
which there is dispute in bag, bang, &c., 
did not occur at all in this selection. 

It will be noted that, according to the 
theoretic analysis, about 85 per cent of 
syllables contain single vowel tones, ex- 
clusive of diphthongs and _ vocalized 
liquids, while according to actual, rapid 
pronunciation they are reduced to 65 per 
cent. It must be admitted, however, that 
indeterminate vowels really occur to a 
considerable extent in correctly pro- 
nounced individual words. In either clas- 
sification approximately two-thirds of the 
vowels are of relativély high pitch, from 
a in hat upward, and approximately one- 
third of relatively low pitch, from a in 
father downward. The indeterminate 
vowel sound may be considered in some 
cases as a vocalized nasal consonant, but 
in general may be considered as a very 
brief , in but or full. Probably the two- 
to-one ratio of high-pitched simple vowels 
is the basis of criticisms of English as 
lacking in resonance and depth of tone. 

The very marked changes in the fre- 
quency of certain vowel sounds, in pass- 
ing from deliberate pronunciation of in- 
dividual words to rapid reading of con- 
text, requires some discussion. It may 
be stated as generally true that the only 
simple vowel sound that is not extremely 
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Theoretic pronunciation, 


ee 


ist para- 2d para- 





graph. graph. Totai. 
VowEL SOUND: 
ee it eke tbe 8 31 39 
I St ra ae ial gl 4 19 23 
Bs cn divksiencen 8 29 37 
scale w'e ee 2 14 16 
1 Sey sera oO I I 
1) RDA Dig 5 19 24 
J SEA fee eae Oo 3 3 
Oa ena yo die 15 4! 56 
pares 16 52 68 
ME aks aes ok 9 36 45 
| SORE ed Sores 12 75 87 
MUST 6.053 oes 17 2 59 
DIPHTHONGS : 
ree 4 17 21 
regu ais a Scares 3 17 20 
a | Pa Seer I 5 6 
SEMI-VOWELS (vocalized liquids) : 
me A BUET oS is 2 23 25 
a tee)... 6 0s 2 6 
Indeterminate .. oO oO 7) 
108 428 530 


liable to be degraded into an indetermi- 
nate pronunciation in an unaccented syl- 
lable is that of short 7 in it. Being, on the 
whole, the most frequent vowel sound in 
English, according to theoretic standards, 
it tends to become still more frequent in 
actual pronunciation, both by the relative 
loss of other vowels toward the indeter- 
minate vocalization and by its own actual 
increase. The reduction in frequency of 
the vowel ah is to a considerable degree 
due to the degradation of the preposition 
of (ahv) to uv or the entire elimination 
of the vowel. Many persons are more 
considerate of the preposition for, which 
does not occur so often. A in unaccented 
syllables very generally becomes indeter- 
minate. A in ask, more of a theory than 
a condition in the pronunciation of most 
persons, is almost entirely reduced to the 
same vowel tone as a in at, in rapid read- 
ing and speaking. ‘The writer admits not 
so much carelessness as actual inability to 
pronounce this vowel properly and rapid- 
ly. The frequency of long e in the theo- 
retic pronunciation is, of course, due to 
the frequency of the definite article. In 
rapid pronunciation the vowel usually is 
conceded to become indeterminate, ex- 


Actual pronunciation. 
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ist para- 2d para- 

Per cent. graph. graph. Total. Per cent. 
75 I 15 16 3 
4.5 4 16 20 4 
7°5 7 24 3! 5-5 
3 2 9 II 2 
ae I 2 3 0.5 
4.5 5 2: 28 5 
0.5 oO oO oO ae 

10.5 7 2 31 5.5 
12.5 10 2 33 6 
8 7 23 30 5-5 
16 21 93 114 21.5 
II 4 20 24 4-5 
4 I 6 7 ax 
4 3 16 19 4 
I I 5 6 I 
4.5 6 30 36 6.5 
I 5 a 12 2 
23 92 115 21.5 
99.5 108 428 536 99.5 


actly as in the case of the French definite 
article; but, to a surprising degree, the 
becomes thi, especially by assimilation to 
a preceding or succeeding vowel—for ex- 
ample, “to which the laws of nature.” 
The close correspondence between the 
loss of long e and gain of short 7 in con- 
trasting theoretic and actual pronuncia- 
tion is not, however, thus directly explain- 
able. About half of the the’s become thi 
and about half thu (indeterminate). 
About half of the gain in short 1 is due to 
the former change in the definite article 
and about half to a similar change of the 
very common inflexions -es and -ed. 

The notable reduction in the diphthong 
represented by English long « or ew, &c., 
requires some explanation. This diph- 
thong occurs in careful speech as a true 
diphthong. Many persons, even in de- 
liberate speech, never sound it as a true 
diphthong with an initial short 7, but al- 
ways give the 7 its ultimate consonantal 
force of y. Few, for example, becomes 
f (you). In rapid pronunciation the true 
diphthong is practically eliminated, and, 
in many words, the u is reduced to its 
original value in most languages, namely, 
what we represent by oo as in food. As- 
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sume and new, for example, become 
assoom and noo. 

In considering the influence of accent 
on pronunciation, it is necessary to go 
somewhat further into the subject than 
the average of English grammarians, who 
practically distinguish only one syllable 
of a polysyllable as accented. Accent 
consists in (usually) an elevation of pitch 
of voice and a more forcible (louder) 
utterance. Emphasis is accomplished by 
the same devices, and thus there is at 
times a coincidence of accent and empha- 
sis, at times more or less modification of 
the former for the purpose of the latter. 
Prose is really made up of poetic feet, 
almost as regularly as poetry, with the 
same occurrence of pauses (more or less 
perfectly visualized by punctuation) tak- 
ing the place of actual syllables; but, as 
contrasted with poetry, the feet of prose 
are not arranged into any regular series, 
nor is any particular selection limited to 
one or a few feet of identical tempo. At 
the same time rhythm is more or less 
sought in carefully constructed prose. 
Without entering into this subject too 
deeply, it may be said that, with rare ex- 
ceptions, not more than three unaccented 
syllables occur between accented syllables, 
and, indeed, seldom more than two. For 
example, in the phrase “a decent respect 
to the opinions of mankind,” note the in- 
stinctive tendency to elide the definite 
article — remembering that elision is 
scarcely recognized in English except as 
a purely poetic device—in order to avoid 
the occurrence of three unaccented sylla- 
bles together. The word mankind illus- 
trates the general principle that mono- 
syllables, whether entirely separate or 
combined into temporary or permanent 
compounds, retain their accent whenever 
they retain their emphasis. This word is 
really accented equally on both syllables 
and represents almost perfectly the classic 
spondee of quantity, not accent. If one 
attempts to rhyme baleful and pailful, he 
will note that the second syllable of the 
former has merely a vocalized I, while 
the latter retains its distinct vowel tone 
and an accent almost, if not quite, equal 
to that of the first syllable, because -ful 





really means full and is important. Arti- 
cles, unless unity is emphasized for the 
indefinite or individuality for the definite 
article, and common prepositions and con- 
junctions are just as definitely attached 
to subsequent words in regard to accent 
as in languages whose grammar techni- 
cally recognized servile letters, proclitics, 
&c.; and, without definite elision, such 


words in English tend also to have their - 


true vowels degraded. That accent and 
pronunciation depend largely on emphasis 
is illustrated in words like policeman, fire- 
man, horseman, &c. If any question 
arises as to sex, the vowel of man is 
clearly pronounced, and pitch and stress 
may fall on the last syllable on account 
of emphasis instead of the syllable regu- 
larly accented. This is in accordance 
with the general tendency of English 
grammar to comply with the immediate 
meaning of words and constructions, and 
thus to be extremely elastic as compared 
with that of most other languages. 

It is obvious that the relative frequency 
of vowel sounds will differ somewhat ac- 
cording to the particular selection ana- 
lyzed. For example, other things being 
equal, a monologue or dialogue will show 
a lower incidence of short 7 than third 
personal discourse, in which him, his, it, 
and its frequently recur. The present 
participle, used in English both as a 
gerund and gerundive, and with far 
greater frequency than in other lan- 
guages, by its termination -img, as well as 


such auxiliary forms as did, is, been, and . 


will; the common prepositions in and 
with, the prefixes in- or im-, inter-, intra-, 
and the suffixes -ive, -ity, -ism, &c., as 
well as the native diminutive -y or -t, 
partially explain the frequency of this 
sound. 

In conclusion, it may be admitted that 
the personal equation enters into a study 
of this nature to a greater degree in Eng- 
lish than in most languages, on account 
of the tendency to indistinct pronuncia- 
tion of unaccented syllables, the more fre- 
quent concession by authority of dupli- 
cate pronunciations and the numerous in- 
stances in which custom demands still 
further concessions. The writer has tried, 
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on the one hand, candidly to admit de- 
rtures from theoretic standards; and, 
on the other hand, not unduly to pre- 
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sent purely personal errors, but to record 
the general average of actual pronuncia- 
tion. 





THE VALUE OF CORRESPONDENCE COURSES 
BY MARTHA E. BRUHN 


ORRESPONDENCE courses in 

any branch of learning can at best 
never be more than a substitute. The 
proof of this statement nearest at hand 
is the fact that persons living within 
reach of a school where the knowledge 
they wish to require is taught rarely, if 
ever, resort to a correspondence course 
given from a distance, even if time, 
money, and reputation seem to favor the 
latter. 

An exception to this may possibly be 
the case of such courses as. are taken 
merely for the sake of covering a certain 
amount of ground with the least possible 
amount of effort, as, for example, when a 
student wishes to qualify for a position, 
say in the civil service, he wants to ac- 
quire enough knowledge in one or more 
of the minor subjects to obtain a neces- 
sary certificate. A correspondence course 
will give him the desired information, 
and an examination at the end of the 
course will secure for him the desired 
certificate. Thus he has saved time, 
money, and energy for the more impor- 
tant subjects. 

But this is not the hard-of-hearing per- 
son's problem. He wishes to obtain 
enough knowledge from the printed les- 
sons to enable him to make use of it for 
the rest of his life, and his task is a much 
more difficult one. 

A person taking a correspondence 
course in lip-reading must be teacher and 
pupil at the same time. He must be able 
to interpret the writer’s directions on the 
paper from a teacher’s point of view. In 
order to do this satisfactorily, he must 
know something about the principles of 
education, the psychology of learning, and 
other studies with which an educator 
must be more or less familiar. 


Having interpreted the meaning which 
the author wishes to convey from a 
teacher’s point of view, he must now 
change his attitude to that of a pupil and 
absorb and digest the material before him. 
If. his interpretation of the meaning of 
the lessons is clear, the amount of knowl- 
edge he gains will still depend upon his 
ability to put this to a practical use. Will 
the amount he thus accomplishes be at all 
in proportion to the amount of energy, 
concentration, and patience that has been 
required to reach that point? I think not. 
On the contrary, the average student will 
find that no matter how much effort he 
puts into his work he still lacks the broad 
experiences gained through the inspira- 
tion of the teacher and the presence of 
fellow-students in the class-room. His 
work has been narrow. 

But if it is out of the question for a 
person to study with a teacher and a sub- 
stitute has to be resorted to, a good text- 
book, with carefully prepared outlines of 
lessons and plenty of well-graded exer- 
cises, will answer the same purpose as a 
correspondence course. It will be much 
cheaper and the student will be able to 
overlook the subject as a whole at once, 
thus enabling him to get a more practical 
view than the weekly or semi-weekly arti- 
cle sent through the mail can convey to 
him. 

As a final argument against correspond- 
ence courses for the hard of hearing, let 
me bring before the minds of my readers 
this vital point: Speech-reading is wholly 
an oral study. 

Can a teacher note the progress made 
by his pupil to assure him that he is not 
advancing too rapidly or too slowly if he 
has no opportunity of orally testing the 
ability of his pupil? And at the end of 
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the course can any examination be given 


to satisfy the pupil that he has covered’ 


the ground which the course offers? To 
write down what one has learned in lip- 


reading would have about the same value 
as writing down how to play a sonata on 
the piano. The oral method must be pre- 
sented orally. 


ARE CORRESPONDENCE COURSES IN LIP-READING 
HELPFUL ? 


BY ETHEL M. HILLIARD 


N REGARD to your question about 

the possibilities of success in teaching 
lip-reading by correspondence, I would 
say that | was shown last year some cor- 
respondence with a school claiming to 
teach with great satisfaction “lip-lan- 
guage” by correspondence. It struck me 
as purely a commercial scheme. Mr. 
Nitchie’s book was mentioned as a text- 
book, and a set of printed instructions 
was to be sent the student containing di- 
rections for the study of each lesson. 
The student would be paying tuition for 
a course which would mean nothing more 
to him than studying the lessons in Mr. 
Nitchie’s book, which he could do alone 
at no greater price than the cost of the 
book. 

I have not met any students of this 
correspondence school. A number have 
come to me, however, who had attempted 
to study lip-reading alone or with a 
friend of no experience in teaching and 
who tried to follow the lessons in some 
book. This sort of study seems to me to 
result in a preponderance of analysis of 
positions and sounds, which tends to de- 
stroy the synthesis of speech and the flow 
of naturally articulated syllables, words, 
and sentences. I have also had a number 
of students in lip-reading who came to 
me already reading the lips, yet having 
had no previous instruction whatever. 
These so-called ‘‘natural lip - readers” 
have trained themselves to make use of 
their powers of intuition, and are able to 
take the scientific principles of lip-read- 
ing with a great deal more ease and in- 
telligence than the ones who have sought 


to learn lip-reading through the analysis 
of positions and sounds. 

On the whole, | believe that directions 
by correspondence would do a great deal 
more harm than good, for the reason 
that there would be no way in which the 
instructor could judge the tendencies of 
the student and give such work as would 
cultivate the analytic or the synthetic as- 
pect of his lip-reading according to need. 

I am convinced that the only satisfac- 
tory way for a person to learn lip-read- 
ing is to study the underlying scientific 
principles with a trained teacher who will 
make a study of each individual student, 
so as to be sure that the work of the stu- 
dent fits each peculiar need. Some fail 
in lip-reading because they analyze too 
much, because they dwell too insistently 
on the scientific principles; others fail 
because they depend too much on intui- 
tion, thus making their lip-reading too 
much a matter of guesswork. Only a 
“real live” teacher, coming in personal 
contact with the student, can judge how 
much analysis or synthesis or intuition 
needs to be cultivated in any particular 
case. Only a “real live” teacher can see 
to it that her student reads “real live, 
natural speech,” and that mirror practise 
and lessons do not involve the mouthing 
too often made incident to the study of 
lip-reading. 


“Many of these little things which we speak 
of are little only in size and name. They are 
full of rich meaning. They illustrate classes 
of men and ages of time.” 
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THE AIMS AND EFFECTS OF GYMNASTICS OR SYSTEMATIC 





PHYSICAL TRAINING 


BY EDWARD J. HINES 


HE general aim of gymnastics or 
oh syria physical training is to de- 
velop the body into a harmonious whole 
under the perfect control of the will. 
Gymnastics does not aim to produce 
great bulk or abnormal development of 
muscles, but rather to cause the muscles 
to respond readily to volition. A special 
aim is to improve the physiological or 
functional activity of the body and to pro- 
mote bodily health and general well-being. 
Still another aim is to counteract and cor- 
rect tendencies toward poor development 
and deformities of various kinds, espe- 
cially such tendencies as those resulting 
from the artificial life of civilization ; for 
instance, round shoulders, hollow or flat 
chest, curvature of the spine, flat feet, 
poor posture in general, occupational de- 
formities, etc., etc. 

Gymnastics aims to develop coordina- 
tion, which is control of bodily move- 
ments by the will, to cause the muscles 
to respond readily to volition. This is 
brought about by concentration of our 
mind on the movements being performed, 
and our ability to perform any move- 
ments depends on the degree of mental 
concentration we give while performing 
the movements. 

The muscles form by far the great bulk 
of the bodily weight, and their function 
is to enable the body to perform its move- 
ments. In order to gain the ability to get 
a wider use of our muscles by gymnastics, 
we bring into play a great number of 
gymnastic movements, all of which have 
a definite purpose in view. At first these 
movements are very simple ; gradually the 
difficulty of the exercises is increased. 
They are repeated a great many times, 
always with volition. The movements 
become smoother and more graceful, and 
little by little better bodily control is 
gained. A well-codrdinated man shows 
this control in every movement—in his 
walk, exercise, carriage, ordinary actions 
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of life, and even in repose—simply be- 
cause he has educated his body and 
brought it under control of his will. 
Another aim of gymnastics is to im- 
prove the physiological or functional ac- 
tivity of the organs of the body, such as 
circulation, respiration, digestion, etc. 
Exercise in general increases the circula- 
tion and respiration—that is, the activities 
of the heart and lungs. Going a little 
further, localized exercise increases the 
functional activity of the organs in the 
part localized. For instance, if we give 
abdominal exercises, the functional ac- 
tivity of the stomach and its appendages 
is increased, with the result that the 
processes of digestion, absorption, and 
assimilation of nutritive materials into 
the blood are hastened and the expulsion 
of waste from the intestines is quickened. 
Still another object of gymnastics is to 
counteract and correct poor development. 
This may be termed the physical side of 
exercise. Here we are concerned chiefly 
with shape of the body; also with its 
weight, elasticity, size, and other prop- 
erties common to matter, all of which 
apply to the human body. Muscles have 
great power of elasticity and contractility. 
Bones, especially in the young, are easily 
capable of being bent. Now, if we are 
to have correct development, we must 
have the proper tension of the muscles 
attached to the bony framework. If the 
muscular tension in any part becomes too 
great, a very strong pull is brought to 
bear on the bony structures to which the 
muscles exerting the pull are attached, 
and the result is that a deformity takes 
place in that. part. Hence we have the 
proposition, “Abnormal muscular tension 
in that part.” Now, working on the prin- 
ciple that the repeated application of a 
force will produce a permanent change in 
structure, we apply certain movements 
with this object in view, and eventually 
we can, to a greater or lesser degree, cor- 
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rect the malformity in question ; the de- 
gree of correction depends very largely 
on the oft-repeated, proper application of 
the indicated movements, which corre- 
spond to the principle previously stated. 

Thus when we see a new pupil with a 
poorly developed chest and shoulders, we 
find, on examination, that his chest mus- 
cles have been contracted and shortened, 
thereby causing the bones of the chest 
and shoulders to be pulled out of shape 
and diminishing the breathing power. In 
this case, by special exercise to stretch 
out the shortened chest muscles, in order 
to make possible greater chest expansion, 
and by the constant repetition of deep 
breathing exercises to expand and raise 
the chest, the contracted muscles are 
gradually stretched out to normal, and 
development becomes better and better, 
always approaching the ideal. In such a 
case the inevitable result, so far as the 
physical side is concerned, is wonderful 
improvement, not to mention the im- 
proved physiological and psychological 
effects. 

Thus we can see from these few brief 
and very general considerations that gym- 
nastics, the systematic system of physical 
training, when properly organized and 
taught, brings into play the psychological, 
physiological, and physical sides of a 
man, and creates a condition of health 
and well-being that surpasses anything 
we have in the medicinal agents, or any 
other means existing for the purpose of 
acquiring one of the greatest assets man 
can have, namely, good health and all 
that the word implies. 


THREE HUNDRED LIP-READERS 
IN PRIZE CONTEST 


A person with good hearing was at a 
disadvantage in the company of those 
who sat in Hosack Hall, at the Academy 
of Medicine, 17 West Forty-third street, 
yesterday afternoon. A story was re- 
cited, questions were asked and answered, 
two young women under umbrellas had 
a dialogue on the speaker’s platform, 
without a sound being heard except when 
the man in charge of the proceedings 
chose to translate them into spoken speech 
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for the benefit of visitors afflicted with 
normal ears. 

It was the annual lip-reading bee of 
the New York School for the Hard of 
Hearing. Of the 300 men and women 
in the “audience,” more than half were 
wholly or partly deaf. This on the word 
of Edward B. Nitchie, principal of the 
school, who must be believed, though 
there was nothing to indicate, as his pu- 
pils and ex-pupils talked with one an- 
other in an apparently natural manner, 
that their only mode of “hearing” was 
watching the movements of their friends’ 
lips. : 

In starting the contest for the annual 
championship, Mr. Nitchie explained— 
vocally—that he and the other teachers 
who were to set the tasks of the after- 
noon would not speak aloud, as _ that 
would give an advantage to the only 
slightly deaf. 

“In forming the words,” he added, “we 
make no effort to exaggerate the lip 
movements. Our manner is that of ordi- 
nary speech. Get out your pads and pen- 
cils.” 

Two young women teachers appeared 
with umbrellas and silently conversed, 
one hopefully, the other gloomily, about 
the weather. That was’ the first: test. 
The contestants were supposed to write 
down what the teachers were saying. 
Then Mr. Nitchie read a story, followed 
by twenty questions asked lipwise from 
the platform and to be answered by the 
flying pencils. Mrs. Frank D. Wilsey 
won the championship prize, a box of 
flowers, by answering all the questions 
perfectly and averaging higher than the 
other competitors in meeting the preced- 
ing tests. 

There followed a little play, “Grand- 
father’s Birthday,” which, for the enter- 
tainment of outsiders, was spoken out 
loud as well as acted. It was done so . 
naturally that a visitor who rushed to the 
stage at the end and asked if any of the 
actors were deaf was stunned by the re- 
ply : ee 
“We're all deaf. We were reading 
lips, that’s all.’—From The Sun, New 
York. 
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DESK WORK IN SPEECH 





BY JOHN DUTTON WRIGHT 


LL teachers of the deaf know how 
difficult it is to provide for their 
pupils anything approaching an adequate 
amount of practise in correct, or cor- 
rective, speaking. If we could supply to 
the deaf child as much corrective super- 
vision of speech as the ear provides for 
the hearing child, our problem could be 
far more perfectly solved. If we could 
even secure the deaf child’s attention to 
his own speech for approximately the 
same length of time each day that the 
hearing child gives attention to his 
speech, the results would be much better. 
However, even under the most ideal of 
conditions, it is not possible to secure 
from the deaf child more than a generous 
fraction of the total attention paid to his 
speech by a hearing child, and under the 
conditions existing in large schools this 
fraction of time is materially reduced, 
owing to the fact that speech work, to be 
effective, requires the close, individual 
supervision of the teacher, and the num- 
ber of pupils per teacher does not permit 
much of such attention. Any device, 
therefore, which will secure the careful 
attention of a deaf pupil to his speech, 
when not under the immediate eye of 
the teacher, and will permit of correction 
when at fault, should be a welcome thing. 
Long ago I devised such an exercise, 
which has been in practical use in my 
small school for many years and has 
amply demonstrated its value. We have 
all had the experience of discovering 
some day that a pupil has been thinking 
a wrong pronunciation of a word that he 
often saw and sometimes wrote, but had 
never chanced to speak in our presence. 
My device helps to bring these errors to 
light. It also keeps the pupil thinking 
about the sound of the syllables and the 
accent of the words for an hour at a time 
at his desk, and enables the teacher in 
five minutes: at any subsequent time to 
discover when he thought wrong and to 
correct the mistake. 
For the purposes of this desk work in 
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speech I adopt a list of sixteen sounds 
that bears something the same relation to 
the actual English vowel sounds that the 
tempered chromatic scale of the piano 
bears to the absolute scale of the violin. 
Those sixteen’ sounds I indicate by the 
ordinary diacritical marks or by one of 
the common spellings: 

i (as in car), including 6 (as in cot). 
a (as in all). 


~ 


d (as in cat), 

i (as in danger). 

(as in we). 

(as in wet). 

(as in find). 

(as in bit). 

5 (as in no) (6 is included above 
under @). 

i (as in usual). 

ii (as im up). 

ow (as in now). 

oi (as in boil). 

er (as in her). 

oo (as in soon). 

oo? (as in wood). 


~~ 
vl 


QQ ™ Mm! Ac 


~ 


When one considers the five excep- 
tionless vowels of such languages as 
Spanish and Italian, this list is a formi- 
dable one for a deaf child; but it seems 
impossible to reduce our vowel sounds 
to any lower terms without doing such 
violence to speech as to.destroy the value 
of our exercise. Even this list will cause 
horror in the hearts of some of our re- 
vered authorities ; yet all English words 
can be classified under these headings 
with sufficient accuracy for our purpose. 

The next step is to rule the pages of 
an ordinary “composition book” into 16 
vertical columns, each about an inch 
wide. At the head of each column is 
written one of these 16 symbols to repre- 
sent a vowel sound. The pupils are told 
to take one of their school text-books—a 
history, geography, or any other book 
the teacher may prefer—and to write the 
words in the columns according to the 
vowel sounds which they believe them to 
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contain. A word of more than one syl- 
lable is written in as many columns as 
there are different vowel sounds con- 
tained in it, and the syllable is under- 
scored by reason of which it appears in 
that column. 

Furthermore, the pupils are taught 
that every English word of more than 
one syllable has one of its syllables ac- 
cented, and they are instructed to indi- 
cate by the accent mark the syllable that 
they think is accented. The columns look 
something like this: 


om 


l 

a. (6): fe | a a 
| | 
| 


4 | 4 | 4 | 4 
cart | fallen | candy | cater | recede 
| | | _ _ 
| 


| ae 
cot | recent 


/ 
architecture 


Those pupils to whom a period of desk 
work is assigned to “classify words” are 
supplied with two composition books 
each, which they rule in the above man- 
ner, adding fresh columns as the old ones 
are filled. On coming to the speech-drill 
period with the teacher, the pupils bring 
their composition books in which they 
have classified words during the ap- 
pointed time at their desks. One book is 
left with the teacher for correction out of 
class. On the following day the teacher 
returns the corrected book and takes the 
second one from the pupil. The pupils 
thus have one book in their possession 
and the teacher has the other. In cor- 
recting the books, the teacher runs his 
eye down the columns and draws a red 
line through the words that are improp- 
erly classified and a red line through 
wrong accents. In three minutes he can 
correct as much as the pupil can write in 
half an hour. At the next desk period 
the pupils reclassify and reaccent the red- 
inked words and return the book to the 
teacher. If the words are again wrong, 
he shows the pupil the correct pronun- 
ciation, and that word is recorded in a 
little note book for review drill in class. 


The words in this note book that are 
spoken wrongly, when reviewed are 
marked with a little red cross. The next 
review is confined to the words so 
marked, and if any are again mispro- 
nounced a second cross is added. The 
following review is confined to the words 
marked with two crosses and the new 
ones that have been added. This process 
is continued, gradually eliminating the 
old words and constantly adding new 
ones. Only a portion of the speech-drill 
time is given up to the correction of the 


‘ 
é | er i 
j | 
4 } Re. 
fallen cart | candy 
/ / é 4 
| recent cater architecture 
7 | 
/ ; js 4 F 
| architecture | architecture 


classification work done at the pupil’s 
desk. 

This exercise is very economical of the 
teacher’s lesson time, without decreasing 
the value to the pupil. It will stand an 
efficiency test. 


CHILDREN AS AN ASSET 


As boards of education are granted revenues 
of increasing value by the popular vote, their 
personnel should also be one of increasing effi- 
ciency and intelligence. Then they should not 
only be given liberty to try out needed experi- 
ments, as any effective business must do, under 
wise superintendence, but they should be com- 
manded by a public, which recognizes children 
as an asset, to guard, train, and guide all its 
children till eighteen years of age, and not 
merely the one-tenth who are able to remai 
within school-rooms. : 

In a recent talk on vocational guidance Mr. 
Judd told of the small boy who protested to 
one of his many examiners in the process of 
his guidance: “I don’t know what you're after, 
Mister, but I’ve got it!” 

That he has “got it” in spite of our systems 
and blunders makes us hope we may some time 
release, through training, a power heretofore 
unknown either to child or to teacher, and pro- 
tect through guardianship the spirit of youth 
which alone preserves for us the “warmth and 
value of life.”—M. Edith Campbell in Hduca- 
tion for February. 
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HE above is the title of an editorial 

in the January VouTa Review, in 
which the editor comments on a state- 
ment made by Mr. J. E. Stevens, director 
of the School for the Deaf at Sumner, 
N. Z. 

The statement referred to is, that of 
twelve new pupils admitted to that school 
for the year 1915, five were over the age 
of eight years. The ages of the five 
ranged from eight years ten months to 
seventeen years two months. And the 
report cites that, with one exception, 
there was no valid reason for the delay 
in admission. 

Director Stevens says that four of these 
late-entering pupils made good progress 
during the year ; “but no amount of prog- 
ress will compensate for the wasted time 
caused by the delay in their admission,” 
and especial regret is expressed for the 
case of the pupil who did not enter until 
the age of seventeen. 

This condition of affairs in Mr. Ste- 
vens’ school is typical of conditions in 
our West Virginia school, only ours is 
“more so.” In the three years since we 
took charge here we have brought into 
the deaf department of the schools 104 
new pupils. Of this number, sixty-eight 
were over the age of eight years. 
Twenty-four were over the age of twelve 
years, the oldest being eighteen. Thirty- 
six were under the age of eight years, 
and of this number seven were under the 
age of six and two of these were under 
the age of five. Forty-four were be- 
tween the ages of eight and twelve. 

During all of the three years special 
effort has been made to find and bring 
into the school the younger deaf children, 
believing as we do that the best time to 
commence the education and training of 
deaf children is when they have reached 
the age of six, and in some cases when 
they have reached the age of five. Our 
experience has fully confirmed us in this 
belief. : 








*An editorial in The West Virginia Tablet, 
Romney, W. Va., February 1. 


“ROBBING THE DEAF CHILD”* 
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The average age of the 104 pupils ad- 
mitted in the three years was slightly 
above twelve years. Robbed? Yes; at 
least eighty of these deaf boys and girls 
were robbed of an average of at least six 
years of schooling that was rightly theirs. 
Robbed of a total of nearly 500 years of 
priceless time. 

Robbed by whom? By parents, through 
ignorance, indifference, or misguided af- 
fection for the child. And who pays the 
penalty for all this wrong? The poor 
children, who are not able to protect 
themselves. And, also, the State pays 
dearly for standing by and permitting 
the wrong to go on, for many of these 
children, uneducated and untrained, will 
in years to come have to be cared for in 
other State or county institutions at no 
small cost. What is the remedy? It 
seems to us that there is only one, and 
that is the enactment by our State legis- 
lature of an adequate compulsory at- 
tendance law that will require the parents 
or guardians of all deaf or blind children 
in the State to put them in these schools 
when they have reached the age of seven 
years, and to keep them in school each 


year until they have reached the age of 


eighteen, with severe penalties for failure 
to do so. 

Other States have found it necessary 
to enact such a law and it is just as nec- 
essary in our State. It has not been such 


a difficult matter to find these children; 
but after they have beer found it has 
been impossible in many cases to per- 


suade the parents to part with them and 
send them to school. 


They put it off. “Not this year.” 


“Perhaps next year or the year after we 


will send them.” Some of the children 
“found” three years ago, who were then 
seven to nine years old, were not en- 


tered until this year, at the age of ten or 
twelve. 
have not been entered yet, and some of 
them are now fifteen or more. Still an- 
other evil that this law would cure is that 
of irregular attendance. 


Others found three years ago 
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It frequently happens that after a child 
has been in school for a few years they 
are then permitted to remain at home for 
a year and sometimes longer. When they 
return they have forgotten much that had 
been taught them, have lost their place in 
the class and grade, and are ever after 
discouraged and indifferent to the work. 
In some cases we have found that after 
the child has been here three or four 
years and has been taught to be of some 
use the parents keep them at home “to 
help with the work.” 

A really pitiful case is that of a bright 
deaf girl who was admitted im January, 
1915, at the age of twelve years four 
months. She was here the remainder of 
that year and all of last year (1915-16) 
and came back at the beginning of this 
term. The girl made good progress and 
was able to write fairly good letters to 
her home. After she had been here about 
three months of this term the mother 
wrote to her teacher that she needed the 
girl to help with the work. And “as she 
is able to read and write, which is about 
all the education a girl needs, I think she 
should be at home to help.” And she 
came and took her home despite all the 
argument against it that we could use. 
Her only promise was that perhaps she 
would send her back again “some time.” 
This is perhaps one of the worst cases 
of the kind that we have had, but we 
have had others almost as bad. 

So it is not enough that the State ap- 
propriate funds for the support of the 
schools from year to year. They should 
go further and enact a law that will pre- 
vent the parents from robbing the deaf 
child. 


WHO IS GUILTY ? 


One of our recent additions to the 
pupilage is a boy who should have been 
here a dozen years or more ago; in fact, 
he should be now finishing his school 
course instead of just beginning it. He 
is twenty years old. He has a little 
hearing and has acquired somewhat of 
a vocabulary, but practically no lan- 
guage. His talk was simply the expres- 
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sion of ideas, not the expression of 
thoughts. He could not read or write 
when he came, but could count, though 
he could not “figure.” He is an able and 
willing worker at almost any kind of 
manual labor, and can handle tools pretty 
well in the carpenter shop, to which he 
was assigned. His willingness to work is 
equaled by his willingness to learn. He 
could not be classified with any of our 
grades, and so he has been taken in hand 
by the principals, who give him what 
time they can, and by some of the teach- 
ers, who have a period each day they can 
devote to him while their classes are in 
the art room. He is learning rapidly to 
write and to read, and his natural bright- 
ness and willingness to try make it a 
pleasure to work with him and for him, 
The editor has found him working away 
in the absence of a teacher, writing, read- 
ing, counting, and once saw him before 
the mirror practising speech work that 
had evidently been given him by the 
teacher who had just left. He will learn 
enough, no doubt, in a year or two at 
school to make him able to take care of 
himself ; but think of the crime some one 
has committed in the negligence that has 
allowed him to come to man’s age and 
size with a child’s mental attainments! 
Was it diffidence, was it ignorance, was 
it cupidity, on the part of his parents or 
of the community? Whichever it was, 
he has been wronged. All that can be 
done for him here cannot place him where 
he has the right to be and where he could 
have been if he had not been cheated of 
his birthright—the right to have the de- 
velopment of his mind keep step with the 
development of his body.—From The 
Silent Hoosier, February 1, 1917. 


Free Eventnc CLasses.—Boston now has 4. 
free evening class for teaching lip-reading to 
the adult hard of hearing who are not in a 
position to take private lessons. This is the 
first free evening class in New England, estab- 
lished under the public-school system. Miss 
Sally B. Tripp and Miss Jennie M. Hendersow 
are in charge. It opened on January 2, now 
has 56 pupils enrolled, and meets every Tues- 
day and Thursday evenings from 7.30 to 9.30 
o'clock, in the Latin School. 
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THE SUBTILE ART OF SPEECH-READING 





BY MABEL GARDINER BELL 


Epitor1AL ForEworp.—The following valuable contribution by Mrs. Alexander Graham 
Bell to the literature of speech-reading is reprinted by permission from The Atlantic Monthly 
of February, 1895, at the request of many readers of Tur Votta Review. Today there are 
one hundred devotees of the subtile art where there was one twenty-two years ago, and there 


has been a corresponding increase in the literature on lip-reading. 


Yet it is doubtful if 


there can be found a clearer presentation of the satisfying helpfulness inherent in an ability 
to read speech, or a more inspiring message to mothers who are striving to insure that their 
deaf offspring shall enjoy a high efficiency in the use of speech. The fact that it has been 
translated into many languages is the best attestation of the wisdom displayed by the editor 
of The Atlantic Monthly in prevailing upon Mrs. Bell to let him have this revision of the 
paper she read on this subject at the Fourth Summer Meeting of the American Association 
to Promote the Teaching of Speech to the Deaf, held at Chautauqua, N. Y., in July, 1804. 


HAT subtile Art, which may inable 

one with an observant Eie to Heare 
what any man speaks by the moving of 
his lips.” * In these words did John Bul- 
wer, “sirnamed the Chirosopher,’ de- 
scribe the art of speech-reading of which 
I am asked to write; the assumption, I 
suppose, being that, since | make daily 
use of this “subtile art,” I should know 
something about it. At first glance this 
certainly seems a reasonable assumption. 
3ut if I asked any hearing person to ex- 
plain how he hears speech, he might find 
some difficulty in doing so. Now, I un- 
derstand speech by eye, but find it is diffi- 
cult to explain how I understand it. The 
more smoothly a piece of machinery runs 
the less the operator knows or thinks 
about it. Who takes thought of the 
mechanism by which we see trees move, 
and become aware that the wind is blow- 
ing from the east to the west? All we 
can say is that we know this by deduc- 
tion from past experience. In the same 
way, it is by deduction from past experi- 





* See “Philocophus : or, the Deaf and Dumbe 
Man’s Friend. Exhibiting the Philosophicall 
verity of that subtile Art, which may inable 
one with an observant Eie to Heare what any 
man speaks by the moving of his lips. Upon 
the same Ground, with.the advantage of an 
Historicall Exemplification, apparently prov- 
ing, That a Man Borne Deafe and Dumbe 
may be taught to Heare the sound of words 
with his Eie, and thence to learn to speak 
with his tongue. By I. B. (John Bulwer), 
sirnamed the Chirosopher.—Sic canimus Sur- 
dis. London, 1648.” 
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ence that the hearing person compre- 
hends certain strange tremblings and 
shakings of the vocal chords as speech, 
and the speech-reader comprehends cer- 
tain movements of the lips as speech. 

I think perhaps if I could remember 
having once heard, and the loss of my 
hearing, and the processes by which | 
learned a new method of communicating 
with my friends, I might have less diffi- 
culty in explaining how I acquired this 
method, and what is the nature of the 
obstacles I and all other students of the 
“subtile art” have to overcome. As it 
happened, however, I was so young when 
the severe illness which deprived me of 
my hearing occurred that I cannot re- 
member ever having heard or having 
been in a materially different position as 
regards articulation and speech-reading 
from the one I have occupied for many 
years. Of course, as a child, | could not 
have spoken and read speech as well as | 
did later, but I cannot recollect being 
conscious of any special difficulty in com- 
municating with my friends. I do not 
even remember that the fact of my in- 
ability to hear was ever borne in upon 
me then. I knew it as one knows that the 
sun is shining, or that it is cloudy, without 
its making any impression upon the mind. 
My strongest feeling as regards my posi- 
tion in the family was that I was eighteen 
months older than my next younger 
sister and therefore very much wiser and 
more experienced. 
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I presume the reason why I can recall 
nothing of my first steps in speech-read- 
ing and articulation is due to the long 
period of mental and physical weakness 
which followed my illness. My mother 
says that for many months I expressed 
no interest in or desire for anything, and 
the baby speech I had previously pos- 
sessed seemed entirely gone. During all 
this time she was working and planning, 
endeavoring by every means in her power 
to give me back the speech I had lost and 
to make me read her lips. She talked to 
me continually long before I cared to talk 
back, and gradually, I suppose, both lan- 
guage and the ability to read speech came 
along with increasing mental and physi- 
cal strength. To me it seems obvious 
that I must have learned to speak and 
read speech simultaneously; for if I had 
learned the one art before or to a greater 
degree than the other, some impression 
would have been made on my mind which 
I should have remembered. However 
this may be, it remains true that my ear- 
liest recollections are of being able to 
talk and of understanding what was said 
to me, at least sufficiently well to satisfy 
all my requirements. I recall no stormy 
outbursts of passion, such as I believe 
are too often consequent on inability in 
the deaf child to make his wants known. 

Looking back, now, it seems to me that 
whatever method my mother and the 
young teacher who assisted her (Miss 
Mary H. True) pursued in my instruc- 
tion it must have been a true and natural 
one, simply because it has left no trace 
upon my memory. All natural processes 
of growth are gradual and imperceptible ; 
there are no violent shocks and sudden 
changes, such as leave their imprint upon 
the memory. It is the unnatural method 
of instruction which, by demanding un- 
natural, and therefore painful, efforts 
from the child, leaves marks of the work 
on his mind. This accounts, I believe, 
for my remembrance of one item in-the 
plan of my instruction—a daily drill in 
writing from dictation sentences which 
our teacher read from a book. I do not 
think that I objected very strongly to it, 
but it was most slow and irksome work 
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and I always recall it as the one lesson | 
did not like. 

Even today dictation of this sort is 
very irksome. It is no uncommon occur- 
rence for my husband to talk to me per- 
haps for an hour at a time of something 
in which he is interested. It may be on 
the latest geographical discoveries, Sir 
Robert Ball’s Story of the Sun, the latest 
news from the Chinese war, some ab- 
struse scientific problem in gravitation— 
anything and everything. Very rarely do 
I have to ask him to repeat, and at the 
end I should be ready to back myself 
against almost any hearing person to give 
the substance of what he has said nearly 
word for word. But it is almost impos- 
sible for Mr. Bell to sit down and read 
to me a short paragraph from the sim- 
plest book and have me understand him 
without very great difficulty and strain of 
mind and eye. 

I have often wondered why this should 
be so and have tried to detect where the 
difference came in, but without success, 
so slight is it and imperceptible. Mr. 
Bell is a good and expressive reader, yet 
there is a difference between his manner 
of speaking and of reading which makes 
all the difference between ease and diff- 
culty of comprehension. What is true of 
Mr. Bell is true of every one with whom 
I have had communication. I am con- 
vinced, therefore, that the drill in dicta- 
tion, so far from aiding, was a distinct 
hindrance to my learning to read speech. 

With this exception, I do not think any 
special exercises were set to teach me 
speech-reading. I just grew into it nat- 
urally, as a hearing child grows into the 
knowledge of hearing speech by perpet- 
ual practise. Every one spoke to me; no 
one made signs, and I cannot remember 
making them myself or wanting to make 
any. I observed that whenever my 
mother had visitors they talked to each 
other so rapidly that I could not under- 
stand them, and that I could not talk so 
fast myself ; but I was quite satisfied that 
the ability to do both would come by and 
by with long dresses, and meanwhile my 
sisters and I played “visitors” and chat- 
tered gibberish as fast as we could, and 
were happy. 
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But while emphasizing the fact that 
my acquisition of speech-reading was a 
process of growth, to me perfectly natu- 
ral, I would not be understood as claim- 
ing that no special efforts were made to 
teach me. Few children have had more 
care and anxious thought bestowed on 
the best means of instructing them, and 
I do claim that my mother and teacher, 
whether by accident or great wisdom and 
good judgment, fell upon what was for 
me the best method of instruction; and 
the proof of this lies in the fact that I, 
the child, was conscious of nothing forced 
or painful in my growth into understand- 
ing. I am not the best possible speech- 
reader ; but this does not militate against 
the method employed, for reasons which 
I will explain later, when I come to de- 
scribe the qualifications for speech-read- 
ing. 
The method of instruction pursued by 
my mother and teacher, pioneers in a new 
world of effort as truly as Columbus 
himself, was essentially the same as that 
pursued with my hearing sisters with 
whom I was educated. At a very early 
period books were placed in my hands 
and I became passionately fond of read- 
ing. I did not care to play and romp out 
of doors; all I desired was to curl up in 
some quiet corner and read all day long. 
My father’s library was well stocked and 
I had almost free range. When eleven 
years old, I delighted in reading such 
books as Jane Porter’s Scottish Chiefs; 
and before I was thirteen I had read 
through, with intense interest, Motley’s 
Rise of the Dutch Republic, most of 
Prescott’s histories, several large vol- 
umes relating to the Civil War, and books 
of travel, as well as all the stories and 
novels I could get hold of. We went 
abroad for three years, and my mother 
made a point of giving me all the histories 
and historical novels she could find re- 
lating to the places we visited. I read 
through a good many books in this way. 
Carlyle’s French Revolution was the only 
book at which I rebelled; and when I 
made a list of the words I could not un- 
derstand, my mother did not insist, as 
they were pretty well beyond her own 
comprehension ! 


I have dwelt thus at length on this 
matter of reading, because upon the habit 
thus formed rests all my success in 
speech-reading. 

I have looked back over my life ; I have 
studied the mechanism of my _ speech- 
reading apparatus; I have thought care- 
fully over all my experiences, and the re- 
sult at which I have arrived is that not 
only is success in speech-reading depend- 
ent upon reading, or rather on the exten- 
sive and intimate knowledge of language 
imparted by reading, but good speech- 
reading is impossible without it. Of all 
my mother and teacher did for me, the 
greatest gift was in their teaching me 
this love of reading and giving me the 
means to gratify it. 

“The observant Eie can Heare” part 
of what is sajd; yet not only have Helen 
Keller and other blind children, by suc- 
cessfully substituting the fingers for the 
eye, proved that it is not so essential to 
the “subtile art,” as our philosopher 
thought, but my own practise shows that 
the eye alone is quite incapable of inter- 
preting correctly the various movements 
of the speaker’s lips. 

The reason for this is clear when we 
glance at the structure of the English 
language. Its consonants give form and 
character to speech, and are therefore the 
most important elements in its intelligi- 
bility, alike to those who depend upon the 
ear or the eye for comprehension. Un- 
fortunately for the speech-reader, many 
of the labial consonants are distinguished 
from each other solely by sound, as m, b, 
and p, f and v, t, d, J, and n, while gut- 
turals, like g and h, are not only indis- 
tinguishable from each other, but can 
scarcely be seen at all. These are the 
sounds that form the basis of nearly all 
our words, and especially those in com- 
monest use—like cat, mat, bad, fat, van, 
laid, lane, good, kind. It is impossible 
for the eye to distinguish between “pan” 
and “mad,” and even words apparently 
as unlike as “Flushing” and “Fletcher” 
present astonishing difficulties to the un- 
initiated. Then there are hosts of words 
which, without being very much alike, 
are yet easily mistaken for one another 
in the haste of rapid speech. 
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Good eyesight, therefore, cannot alone 
surmount such obstacles to easy, rapid, 
and accurate speech-reading. There must 
also be, first, an intimate knowledge of 
the English language, especially in its 
vernacular form, so that a speech-reader 
shall have at command a large stock of 
words from which to select the right 
word used by a speaker. Thus one with 
the requisite knowledge of English would 
not make the mistake of supposing that 
he was asked to wipe his feet on a “man,” 
while one without this knowledge would 
happen on the right word only by acci- 
dent, “man” and “mat” looking alike to 
the eye. 

Secondly, the habit of making the se- 
lection must be so well established as to 
be accomplished instantaneously, auto- 
matically, and without conscious effort. 

Thirdly, the mind should be trained to 
perceive the meaning of what is said as a 
whole from perhaps a few words, or even 
parts of words, recognized here- and 
there, as “This boy—cote; brium—ote”’ 
(This boy is cold; bring him his coat), 
and not allowed to waste time lingering 
over the words, trying to decipher them 
one by one. 

The art of speech-reading, then, con- 
sists in the ability instantaneously to se- 
lect the word used by the speaker out of 
half a dozen that resemble it, and rapidly 
to build up a correct conception of what 
he has said from occasional words dis- 
tinctly recognized here and there in his 
speech; in other words, reading by con- 
text. 

The more rapidly the speech-reader 
makes correct word selections and per- 
ceives meanings as wholes, the more skill- 
ful will he be and the more automatic 
and unperceived will be the act, so that it 
appears to him that he reads off the 
words mechanically, one by one. Yet that 
this is not always so I have repeatedly 
proved, when, after a friend has finished 
speaking to me, I have found my mind a 
complete blank as to what has been said. 
Then, before the word “What?” was 
fairly out of my mouth, the whole sen- 
tence flashed into my mind, word for 
word, like a beam of light projected into 


darkness, as apparently without volition 
on my part as the distant flash from the 
lighthouse. 

I do not assert that it is impossible to 
read speech word by word mechanically 
from the speaker’s lips. That is quite 
possible, but it is the slowest, most unin- 
teresting, and most difficult method of 
speech-reading, and is feasible only when 
the speaker articulates with unnatural 
slowness and deliberation; and in reality 
it is no more accurate than the other; for, 
adding together the power of grasping 
meanings as wholes and the habit of se- 
lecting the correct words from the knowl 
edge of resemblances, the result in good 
speech-reading is the understanding of 
every word spoken as surely and a hun- 
dred times more rapidly than by mechan- 
ical word-by-word deciphering. 

It has the further advantage of allow- 
ing the speaker to speak almost as rap- 
idly and indistinctly as usual; for, as 
every one knows, few even of the most 
precise speakers give to each word its 
full value. Words are more or less 
slurred over and run together, so that 
really there are few properly pronounced 
words for the speech-reader to see. Con- 
sequently, if one is to go out into the 
world and read the ordinary careless, 
half-uttered speech of the generality of 
mankind, it is necessary to cultivate the 
habit of going as straight as possible to 
the point and bothering as little as may 
be about the exact words used. Ninety- 
nine times out of a hundred this is all 
that is required, or, I venture to say, is 
remembered, the next moment by hear- 
ing persons. My practise is to allow a 
talker to go on with what he is saying, 
even if not one word is understood, in 
the hope that before the end a word or 
two may be recognized which will, as it 
were, throw a flood of light upon the 
whole speech, rendering previous words 
intelligible. In this way it is often pos- 
sible for me to understand the long story 
or speech of a person whose short re- 
marks are hard to follow. 

Strangers in general and people unac- 
customed to conversation with speech- 
readers sometimes seem to think that the 
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converse of this is true; that they must 
talk in short, jerky sentences, using as 
few words as possible. Of course, this, 
by reducing to a minimum the number of 
words out of which a speech-reader may 
hope to cull a few with which to decipher 
the meaning, only increases the difficulty 
of comprehension. Words of many syl- 
lables are more intelligible than short 
ones, for the same reason that sentences 
as wholes are more comprehensible than 
single words; there is more to take hold 
of. Ordinary questions and conversa- 
tional remarks, being composed of a few 
words, and these few words of the short- 
est, fewest syllables, might be almost 
incomprehensible but for the natural ex- 
pressions of the face which generally 
accompany them. 

Hearing people depend on these facial 
expressions to an extent that is perhaps 
not realized, until some humorous fellow 
delivers himself of a joke with a per- 
fectly serious face and in a flat voice. 
The very essence of the fun to him is to 
observe the bewilderment depicted on the 
faces of his hearers; the involuntary 
pause, hesitation, longer with some, 
shorter with others, before his meaning 
breaks upon them and the laugh goes 
round. It is impossible to open a novel 
or biography, and hardly a daily news- 
paper, without coming across commend- 
atory references to a speaker's expressive 
face, the suggestive modulations of his 
voice, or complaints of the difficulty in 
following the ideas of a monotonous 
speaker. 

What does all this mean if not that 
hearing people, possessors of a language 
made by themselves, and by them adapted 
as perfectly as may be to their own con- 
venience, yet find it necessary to invent 
some other method of making a speaker's 
ideas clear? They have invented the ris- 
ing inflection of the voice for questions, 
a falling one for answers or assertions, 
till the fortunate beings can almost grasp 
the speaker's remarks without the trouble 
of listening to his words. Every hearing 
person makes liberal use of frowns and 
smiles, the stern or the gentle mien, to 
enforce his meaning. So important is the 
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proper use of these aids to comprehen- 
sion regarded that schools of oratory 
have been established for their study, in 
which each inflection of the voice, turn 
of the head or hand, lifting of an eye- 
brow, receives due and careful consider- 
ation. And all this for the benefit of 
hearing people, with a language of their 
own making! 

The speech-reader is therefore but 
following the usage of his hearing fel- 
low in availing himself of the only one 
of these adventitious aids to comprehen- 
sion open to him, namely, study of the 
expressions of the face. This study be- 
comes quite as instinctive and uncon- 
scious with him as with hearing persons, 
and by its aid many obscure questions or 
short remarks are elucidated. For in- 
stance, one day some one said to me, 
“Webetnorfrtnor.” For a moment I was 
completely nonplused; it seemed impos- 
sible to make sense out of such utter non- 
sence; but presently, seeing my friend 
glance at the further of two doors be- 
tween which we were standing, it flashed 
on me that the words were, “We better 
go to the front door.” 

[ can almost always tell by the speak- 
er’s natural involuntary glance whether 
a question is asked or a casual remark 
made. I bend all my energies to master 
the question, and if I cannot understand 
it in one form I beg that it be repeated 
in another ; the remark, if I fear a tussle 
to understand, I pass by. 

Fancy the feelings of a shy, innocent 
stranger at seeing a speech-reader strug- 
gle laboriously to comprehend some care- 
less remark about the weather! How he 
wishes he hadn’t said anything; how 
quickly he edges off from the embarrass- 
ing person, and how carefully he avoids 
further conversation with her! How 
much better for the speech-reader to en- 
courage him to talk on and on, until at 
last words are recognized to which the 
speech-reader can reply and conversation 
becomes established ! 

If I needed proof that speech-reading 
is essentially an intellectual exercise, de- 
manding good vernacular knowledge of 
language, I should find it in my experi- 
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ence with German. For six months I 
lived in a German boarding-school, with 
only one friend with whom to talk Eng- 
lish. Before the end of that time I could 
read German speech by eye nearly as 
readily as English, and it was but rarely 
that any one had to write off a German 
sentence for me. This was many years 
ago. Since then my opportunities for 
talking and listening to German have 
been very few. I find now, when I meet 
a German friend and try to carry on a 
conversation in German, I cannot do it 
readily at first. I can ,ut together a few 
German phrases to express my own 
ideas, but I cannot decipher the move- 
ments of the speaker’s lips. Why? Be- 
cause the German vocabulary at my com- 
mand is too small to allow me to select 
from it words that may be those that my 
friend is using. I find myself consciously 
and painfully running over my _ small 
stock of possible words, much as a miser 
counts his store of coin, and the chances 
are infinitely against my finding the right 
one. This would be disheartening if I 
had not found by experience that by 
reading German books for a while, steep- 
ing my brains in German, as it were, so 
that I think in German and see in Ger- 
man, it becomes comparatively easy to 
catch the German words on my friend’s 
lips. 

Many people have the notion that in 
order to be understood by a_ speech- 
reader they must speak more slowly and 
open their mouths more widely. Up to 
a certain point, and with some people, 
not all, I find it true that slower and 
more distinct articulation is an advan- 
tage; but beyond that point slowness of 
utterance is a distinct hindrance to com- 
prehension, while the unnatural opening 
of the mouth is almost prohibitive of con- 
versation. In the first case, the speech- 
reader’s mind, accustomed to run rap- 
idly, is apt to assume either that there 
must be more words in each slow move- 
ment of the mouth than appears and be 
thrown off the track, or, forced to linger 
over and study each word, forgets the 
previous ones and, confused by a mass 
of details, fails to grasp the full mean- 


ing. In the second case, the widely 
opened mouth, showing parts of words 
not usually perceived, so changes their 
accustomed appearance as to render them 
unintelligible. 

There are no two faces in the world 
exactly alike and every person has his 
own peculiar way of speaking. In some 
the peculiarity is greater than in others, 
and the difficulty of comprehension is so 
much increased that at first it may seem 
utterly impossible to make head or tail 
of what is said. I am, however, inclined 
to believe that there is no speech so in- 
distinct that a good speech-reader cannot 
master it after a while. 

It would be hard to say what makes 
intelligibility to a speech-reader. A great 
deal of lip action may be difficult to un- 
derstand, yet too little is equally detri- 
mental. Again, the lip action may be 
good, and yet some peculiarity of tongue 
or teeth or of pronunciation may render 
the speech difficult to read. Mustaches, 
if not too heavy, make little difference 
one way or another, except at night, 
under a hanging light, when of course 
they shadow the mouth. I think, take it 
all in all, that if there are no abnormal 
peculiarities of the organs of articula-. 
tion or of pronunciation, it depends prin- 
cipally on the speech-reader whether 
speech is intelligible or not. Practise 
makes perfect, and, although I have met 
many persons whom I could not easily 
understand, I am not convinced that I 
could not have readily understood most 
of them in time, given the opportunity 
and the desire to become accustomed to 
their peculiarities of speaking. Besides, 
I am not as good a speech-reader as some 
I have met, and people whom I find diffi- 
cult to understand they might find easy. 

Bulwer’s “art” is as truly an art as any 
other. There are grades in it as in others 
and special talents are required to attain 
great proficiency in it. An active, alert 
mind, constantly on the qui vive to re- 
ceive impressions, keen as a razor in 
reaching the salient points of things; 
bright, sharp eyes that see everything, 
and let nothing escape, are qualifications 
for attaining a high degree of proficiency 
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in the art; and these I do not possess. 
The best system of education without 
special talent will not create a Michael 
Angelo, but it may make a very fair, 
practical artist, who can do sufficiently 
good work to support himself and his 
family in comfort. So, without any spe- 
cial inherent fitness for speech-reading, 
and with the distinct disadvantage of 
being short-sighted, I have attained skill 
enough to serve all practical purposes. 

My father and mother, my husband 
and children, relatives and friends, and 
my servants all talk to me, and I, at least, 
have never felt that there was any bar 
to the fullest and freest communication 
between the immediate members of my 
family and myself. The occasions when 
one of them has to use paper and pencil 
are of the rarest—perhaps once a month, 
to spell some unfamiliar word or name. 
With less intimate friends and business 
people communication, naturally, is much 
more restricted, and often I get one of 
my daughters to act as interpreter. I 
might, to be sure, use pencil and paper; 
but the strange part of my experience is 
that no one will take the trouble to write 
to me if it can possibly be avoided. If 
an interpreter is not at hand, the speaker 
will prefer to repeat again and again, 
until my patience is exhausted, and I in- 
sist on the pencil and paper, which, re- 
luctantly used, are dropped the instant I 
show signs of understanding without 
them. This experience is universal. La- 
dies. and gentlemen, tradespeople and 
servants, all regard writing as something 
to be avoided as much as possible. 

My ability to read speech is of course 
the result of long training and practise. 
It must, however, be remembered that I 
had to begin at the beginning, and ac- 
quire both speech-reading and knowledge 
of language at the same time, and the 
process was necessarily slow. It takes, 
on an average, a year or two for a hear- 
ing child to acquire sufficient knowledge 
of language and familiarity with differ- 
ent vibrations to understand speech by 
ear. An older person, with a good book 
knowledge of a foreign tongue which he 
has never heard, if placed among people 
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speaking it, can teach his ear to distin- 
guish the different vibrations well enough 
to be able to understand the speech in a 
much shorter time. Exactly parallel is 
the case of a well-educated person trying 
to learn speech-reading. With his good 
knowledge of language, it should not, I 
think, take longer to teach his eye to com- 
prehend the different movements of the 
mouth than to teach his ear the unfa- 
miliar speech. 

I believe that many of the processes 
that pass through the mind of the speech- 
reader when understanding speech by eye 
also pass through that of a hearing per- 
son when understanding speech by ear. 
For instance, there are words which are 
used in a great many different senses, so 
that the ear alone cannot tell which is 
meant. It requires a knowledge of lan- 
guage and of word selection to determine 
in which sense the word is used. A for- 
eigner might find it strange that a gentle- 
man should be proud of living in a coun- 
try “box,” or prefer a “box” at the 
opera to a comfortable stuffed seat. 
Again, he might be puzzled to know why 
a driver should require water from 
heaven (rain) with which to guide his 
horses (rein). Similarly, a speech-reader 
might be puzzled to know why a glazier 
should require greenbacks (money) with 
which to mend his windows (putty), 
“money” and “putty” being as much alike 
to the eye as“rain”and “rein” are to the ear. 

A hearing friend has told me that he 
acquired his knowledge of speech-read- 
ing by “watching the movements of a 
speaker’s lips, facial expression, and ges- 
ture, when a word or sentence was being 
spoken, and photographing these upon 
his memory, so that a repetition without 
sound would be instantly recognized.” 
Some of the members of my family read 
speech pretty well without having be- 
stowed much pains on its acquisition. 
Yesterday I read a letter from a deaf 
lady, in which she speaks of the advan- 
tage her power of speech-reading proved 
in interpreting to her mother the wishes 


“of an invalid friend whose throat was 


paralyzed, so that she could not make 
herself understood by any one else. 
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It would not be hard to give good rea- 
sons why the art of speech-reading should 
be cultivated by persons who are not 
thrown in with those who are deprived 
of hearing. Speech-reading might be of 
advantage in the sick-room, where even 
the softest whisper is apt to be extremely 
annoying to a nervous invalid, as all the 
speech-reader may require is that the 
movements of the mouth shall be seen, 
even the silent emission of breath re- 
quired in a whisper being unnecessary. 
In crowded reception-rooms, where the 
incessant babble of many voices renders 
ordinary conversation a matter of diffi- 
culty, the ease of speech-reading, giving 
rest to overstrained voices and ears, 
would be a relief. 

We Americans spend so great a por- 
tion of our lives in noisy railroad cars 
that this means of carrying on long con- 
versations easily and comfortably amid 
constant noise needs only to be known to 
be appreciated. The advantages of hear- 
ing by eye are, however, much more ob- 
vious in the case of those with impaired 
or imperfect hearing. The eye becomes 
auxiliary to the ear, and by the aid of the 
two senses many advantages are enjoyed 
which it was formerly believed could be 
possessed only by persons with perfect 
hearing. Should deafness increase or 
the hearing be entirely lost, speech-read- 
ing remains as a means of communica- 
tion. 

I number among my friends a lady 
who, when I first met her, was using a 
long hearing-tube. Until after her mar- 
riage she had heard perfectly, but at this 
time deafness was coming on rapidly. 
Shortly afterward she went abroad, and 
we heard that she had undergone an op- 
eration for the restoration of her hear- 
ing. When, therefore, she returned with- 
out her tube, and mingled freely and 
brightly in society, we supposed, of 
course, that the operation had been suc- 
cessful. Few, I believe, of those who 
meet her today are aware that she is ab- 
solutely without hearing, depending en- 
tirely upon her power of speech-reading 
for all her communication with the world. 


This she taught herself during the year 
that she was losing her hearing. 

To those who cannot hear at all, the 
ability to read speech is indeed invalu- 
able, making the difference between a 
full and happy life and a sad and isolated 
one. 


Miss Cora Elsie. Kinzie delivered a lecture 
on Ben Hur on December 14, and one on Jean 
Valjean on February 8, at the Miiller-Walle 
School of Speech-Reading, in Estey Hall, 17th 
and Walnut streets, Philadelphia, Pa. Both 
lectures were well attended by the hard of 
hearing and greatly enjoyed. The third lecture 
of this series will be given on April 12, the 
subject being Silas Marner. 


THE LIP-READERS'S “IF”: A PARODY 
By Laura A. Daviss 


If you can keep your head when all about you 
Are making frantic efforts to be heard; 
If you can keep your courage when they doubt 
you, 
Nor fear that you will miss a single word; 
If you can teach your own mind concentration, 
Nor for a moment let fatigue control; 
If you can catch a thought with glad elation, 
And know you've reached a mile-post toward 
the goal; 


If you can smile at your mistakes serenely, 
And with the smile forget your wounded 
pride; 
If you can see and yet not feel too keenly, 
The mirth some thoughtless person tries to 
hide; 
If you can see the funny side of trouble, 
And dare to laugh with those who laugh at 
you; 
Throw off self-pity lightly as a bubble, 
And live each moment as it comes to you; 


If you can face defeat, nor let it daunt you, 
But courage gain to conquer yet the task; 

If you can view success, nor let it taunt you, 
But make it yield you just the thing you ask; 

If you can meet a nervous dread with coldness, 
And do the thing you’re dreading most to do; 

If you can take a social plunge with boldness, 
And conquer fear, that ghost that’s haunting 

you; 


If you can do all this, my friend and brother, 
While striving constantly new skill to reach, 
You will succeed as surely as another 
And lose your fear of every form of speech. 
Perchance a deaf one feeling bound fast under 
Her handicap will see, take heart, and try; 
At your success the hearing world will wonder, 
And pause to ask you where, and how, and 
why. ! 
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TOOK an afternoon train over the 

great Pennsylvania Railroad and, as 
the dusk of evening was gathering, I 
found myself in North Philadelphia, 
where I met my friend and old college 
classmate, Mr. John Addison McIlvaine. 
To the Cresheim Arms, his boarding 
place, we went for dinner and then to 
Wissinoming Hall, the advanced depart- 
ment of the Mount Airy School. Here, 
through the kindness of Dr. Crouter, I 
was to stay all day Wednesday and part 
of Thursday. 

The Mount Airy School is located in a 
beautiful spot of Germantown, North 
Philadelphia. Its grounds are ample, 
covering a little over 60 acres, and wind- 
ing walks and driveways lead up to the 
dark gray stone buildings, of which there 
are quite a number. This school was es- 
tablished in 1820 and has an interesting 
and unique history, the last 30 years be- 
ing its transitional period—a period in 
which it gradually discarded the com- 
bined system and became the foremost of 
our American pure oral schools. 

I was with Mr. Manning, the principal 
of the advanced department, all day Wed- 
nesday and Thursday forenoon. The 
school is really three schools in one, for 
the primary, intermediate, and advanced 
departments have buildings of their own, 
all being nearly the same in plan. Each 
building has a chapel, school-rooms, study 
rooms, dining-hall, dormitories, princi- 
pal, teachers, matron, and supervisors of 
its own. It is much easier to care for, 
train, and teach deaf children under such 
an arrangement than when they are all 
housed together in one large main build- 
ing. Dr. Crouter, the moving spirit in 
modernizing this great school, is himself 
a fine man, and ranks as one of the fore- 
most educators of the deaf in this coun- 
try. I had a good talk with him the day 
before I left and found him kindly dis- 
posed and sincere. He is convinced, from 
long years of experience, that the best 








*From “A Little Visit Down East,” by 
James M. Stewart, in the Michigan Mirror for 
January. 
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way to teach the deaf is by oral instruc- 
tion, yet he does not condemn signs, man- 
ual spelling, and the methods of other 
schools. 

Mr. Manning took me through the kin- 
dergarten and primary class-rooms and 
the industrial department the first day of 
my stay, and the second to the school- 
rooms of the advanced classes. Every- 
where I went there was order, neatness, 
and evidence of splendid work being done 
by both teachers and pupils. In several 
of the advanced class-rooms I was asked 
to speak to the children, which I did, and 
it was surprising how well they could 
read my lips and I theirs. There is no 
denying that the language these Mount 
Airy children use is not only good—it is 
excellent. 

One novel experience of mine was to 
visit the class-rooms of two deaf teachers 
of oral classes and see their work. One 
would not know they were deaf, so well 
can they read the lips of their pupils. 
Another novel experience was to see my 
friend, Mr. McIlvaine, himself deaf, con- 
duct chapel exercises Thursday morning. 
He had the subject of his talk written on 
the board ; also an outline of what he was 
to sav. I sat near the platform and un- 
derstood most all he said. the outline, of 
course, helping me much. They have 
little chapel books prepared for the chil- 
dren, and in them are appropriate Bible 
passages, simple hymns, and the Lord’s 
Prayer. All the children join in the 
reading of the hymns and in saying the 
Lord’s Prayer, using the books as guides, 
just as people do at church. 


Tat Worp “Dums.”—We habitually veer 
away from that word “dumb.” The educated 
deaf people of the country resent it, and we 
do not blame them. The early significance of 
the word was dull or stupid, taken from the 
early English word dum. The meaning of the 
word was gradually modified into the thought 
of- mute, silent, refraining from speech; but 
the taint is still in the word, and, speaking for 
the deaf in general, we will have none of it.— 
From The Florida School Herald for January, 
1917. 
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IMPORTANCE AND PROPHYLAXIS 
OF DISORDERS OF SPEECH 
AND VOICE IN SCHOOL" 


While stammering decreases during 
the first school years, the number of stut- 
terers is rapidly on the increase. In the 
public schools at the beginning of school 
age the number of stutterers is 0.5 per 
cent, while in the higher grades it has in- 
creased to 1.5 per cent. Private schools 
show a higher per cent. 

This rapid increase in per cent of stut- 
terers takes place in the seventh and 
eighth years, and is probably due to in- 
creased school work coming at the termi- 
nation of a relatively rapid period of 
cerebral growth. Here, again, it is the 
plain duty of the physician to warn 
against too strenuous work for children 
who have a family taint and who are shy 
and easily frightened. 

Again, at puberty disorders of the 


. speech and voice are increased. It seems 


quite clear that serious defects, like stut- 
tering and stammering, with their asso- 
ciated psychic injuries, must have unfa- 
vorable effects upon progress in school. 

Gutzmann estimates that 50 per cent of 
stutterers are backward pupils. Sarbo’s 
estimate is 36 per cent in boys and 37 per 
cent in girls. Westergaard says that all 
stutterers sit in the lower benches. Lin- 
denberg, having examined 212,000 chil- 
dren, found 7.4 per cent of stutterers, 
and states that the bright children are in 
the minority. 

Children with lingual defects are fre- 
quently not called upon to recite and pur- 
posely neglected. They leave school with 
but slight lingual attainment. They can- 
not express themselves, not because of 
their lingual defect, but because they have 
had no opportunity to practise speaking. 

Stutterers are often wrongly judged in 
school, although at the present time the 
majority of teachers look upon this afflic- 
tion as a disease and not as a bad habit. 
These children are too often exposed to 





*From a paper by D. H. Abbott, M. D., be- 
fore the West End Medical Society, Cincinnati, 
and published in full in The Lancet-Clinic, Oc- 
tober 21, 1916. 
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the ridicule of classmates; the rule 
against this should be inexorable. In the 
care and treatment of lingual defects of 
children reproach, punishment, and harsh 
treatment find no place, for under their 
influence the affliction grows steadily 
worse. 

In view of the demands made today 
upon the children’s voices, we are con 
fronted with the serious question whether 
the maltreatment is an indifferent matter, 
and whether the duty is not incumbent 
upon us to protect the juvenile voice in 
the first school years with care and com- 
petence from the ill-treatment of inten- 


. sity. 


The prophylaxis of lingual and voeal 
disorders in the school presupposes suffi- 
cient preliminary training of teachers in 
the physiology of the speaking and sing- 
ing voice and of language generally. This 
foundation for correct speaking or lin- 
gual hygiene is important for the health 
of the teacher ; his speech should be pho- 
netically correct. 

Treatment of lingual and vocal defects 
should be left to the physician. The sery- 
ice of the physician will be much less re- 
quired if the first lessons in speaking, 
reading, and singing are correct. Correct 
instructions will remove the majority of 
grave lingual defects which, if untreated, 
will blast the entire future career of the 
child. 


DUST AND ITS DANGERS* 


Most persons contemplating the sub- 
ject of dust and its hygienic aspects for 
the first time assume that the dangerous 
factor lies in the distribution of micro- 
organisms in the atmospheric contam#na- 
tion. Dust thus is a convenient term 
which may include a large variety of at- 
mospheric impurities. The dust of the 
home, the school-room, the theater, of 
the street can scarcely be of the same 
character, even if in attenuated amounts, 
as that which obtains in the distinctively 
dusty trades. Of what does it consist? 





*From an editorial in the Journal of the 
American Medical Association, January 27. 
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A recent analysis of the “dust” collected 
in a vacuum cleaner from the book 
shelves of the library of an educational 
institutiont disclosed, on microscopic ex- 
amination, hair, green wool, white wool, 
cotton fibers, fly wings, sand grains, 
wood, paper, string, celluloid, pieces of 
finger nails, metallic iron, and leather. 
The hair was probably derived from soft 
hats; the wool and cotton fibers from 
clothing; sand from the mud tracked in 
on shoes and the gradual pulverizing of 
the floor; fly wings from dead flies, and 
paper from book leaves. The remaining 
articles present explain themselves. In 
a water suspension of this dust no life 
could be detected with a lens magnifying 
320 diameters. 

A qualitative examination of the “li- 
brary dust” showed the presence of the 
elements iron, aluminum, sodium, and 
calcium, which are easily accounted for 
by the wear and tear of materials of ob- 
vious proximity. One of the chief points 
of interest was the finding of the Bacillus 
colicommunis. Rees suggests that it may 
come from several sources, the most 
probable one being the hands while han- 
dling books. The bacillus might also be 
present because of the coughing, sneez- 
ing, and possible expectoration of people 
using the library. The total number of 
bacteria in the dust of such a confined 
space as a library would naturally be 
high, as the dust would catch the bacteria 
and have a tendency to hold them. 


BETTER ARTICULATION: 
FLUENT SPEECH 


In the education of the deaf, as in 
other education, the child is the center 
about which the whole scheme should re- 
volve. The oral day school for the deaf 
exists to serve the interests of the deaf 
child. The idea of service should oc- 
cupy a prominent place in the mind of 
every teacher of the deaf. Her chief 
concern should be to discover what will 


¥ Rees, R. R.: The Analysis of “Dust” Col- 
lected in a Vacuum Cleaner from the Book 
Shelves of the Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute 
Library, Science, Oct. 27, 1916, p. 618. 
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best serve to promote the welfare of the 
deaf child and, having discovered what is 
needed, bend her energies to the satisfy- 
ing of that need. This is not a new idea, 
nor has it been wanting in the past; but I 
believe it is fundamental and should be 
called to mind again and again. It should 
serve as the ultimate standard for meas- 
uring the efficiency of our work. Better 
articulation, more fluent speech, better 
habits of study, and better work in every 
line are but parts of the larger whole, 
and are worth striving for only because 
they benefit the child. With all teachers 
of the deaf trained and devoted to the 
ideal of service and all forces interested 
in the education of the deaf codperating 
harmoniously, I believe we shall see the 
interests of the deaf children of the State 
served more efficiently with each succeed- 
ing year.—From a letter from Mr. A. B: 
Cook, State Inspector of Schools for the 
Deaf, Madison, Mo. 





WELFARE WORK FOR CHILDREN 
WITH EAR DISEASE* 


Laubi states that for 22 years he has 
examined the ears of the children enter- 
ing school for the first time at Zurich. 
As the child’s aptitude for profiting by 
the school instruction depends on the 
functioning of the eye and ear, it is to be 
deplored that examination of the eye and 
ear is not the rule everywhere on enter- 
ing school. At Zurich the school in- 
spector or teacher examines the children 
first, and all who cannot hear the whis- 
pered voice at 8 meters are referred to 
an ear specialist. During the 21 years, 
1894-1914, from 4.8 to 21.6 per cent were 
thus found abnormal—a total of 6,785 
out of 62,738 children examined in these 
years, namely, 11.8 per cent of all the 
boys and 9.8 per cent of the girls. (Na- 
ger found 40 per cent at Lucerne, and 
Bezold has reported 25.8 per cent, Ost- 








*An abstract in the Journal of the American 
Medical Association for January 27 of.an arti- 
cle in the Correspondens-Blatt fiir Schweizer 
Aerste, Basel, entitled “Fiirsorgebestrebungen 
fiir ohrenkranke Schulkinder.” O. Laubi.—p. 
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mann 28.4 per cent, and Denker 23.3 per 
cent who were unable to hear a whisper 
at 8 meters.) A circular is sent the par- 
ents, giving the location and hours of the 
polyclinic where ears are treated, and the 
children are obliged to bring a certificate 
to the effect that they have applied for 
treatment. 

The very deaf are given a desk near 
the teacher, the best ear turned to the 
teacher, and each child is given a “pro- 
tector,” an intelligent child who sits near 
and explains to him what he fails to hear. 
Ear-trumpet devices are recommended 
for those who cannot otherwise hear 
their own voice, ‘mainly so they can listen 
to and modulate their own voices. The 
curved hand to promote hearing is also 
advised. L.ip-reading is essential, and 
Laubi recommends Gutzmann’s treatise 
on this subject (1912). A special school 
or classes are advisable for children who 
are unable to hear a whisper at 2 meters. 
The teachers should be trained in the care 
of deaf-mutism, and Laubi deplores that 
there is no State examination in Switzer- 
land, as there is in Germany, that guar- 
antees special training for welfare work 
among the deaf. He urges the organiza- 
tion of a school with three grades for the 
children with defective hearing, with 
special training to improve vision and 
with extra manual-training work. The 
school might also, he says, include the 
children with eyesight requiring much 
correction. The expense of such a school 
renders it impracticable at Zurich at pres- 
ent; but there is already valuable work 
being done in this line in five cities by a 
private organization, the Hephatavereine, 
which assembles the younger children 
and trains them in hearing exercises and 
in the use of the voice, with gymnastics 
and games. 


“The Art of Lip-reading and Teaching of 
the Deaf” was the subject of a talk given by 
Miss Elizabeth G. De Lany before the Syra- 
cuse University W. C. T. U., at Vernon Castle, 
Saturday evening. She told some of her own 
experiences in visiting various institutions 
where the deaf are taught and quoted some 
expert opinions. She supplemented her talk 
with a few remarks on phonetics and articula- 
tion—Syracuse Post-Standard, January 29. 
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TRADE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


Miss Florence E. Leadbetter, principal 
of Boston’s Trade School for Girls, has 
issued an interesting set of circulars 
from which we extract these statements: 

“More than a thousand girls and 
women—1I,025, to be exact—have been 
enrolled thus far this school year. Of 
these, over 400 have been placed in posi- 
tions ; and yet the calls continue to come 
for girls in every line of work for which 
we train. With an average attendance 
of about 500, we have been able to fill 
nearly 75 per cent of the positions of- 
fered in millinery and dressmaking, but 
hardly 25 per cent of the calls for cater- 
ers, machine operators, and designers, 
These last occupations demand a degree 
of physical strength, mental alertness, or 
manual skill not ordinarily found in 
young girls. 

“Two new departments—costume de 
sign and tailored finishing—are develop- 
ing most satisfactorily, promising con 
genial work with higher pay for our 
more able students. The demand for 
embroiderers, trimmers, and drapers dur- 
ing the busy season steadily increases, so 
that a larger number of our girls than 
ever before have been able to work on 
part time, while continuing their training 
in more advanced courses. 

“This part time work is of distinct ad- 
vantage to the school, as a larger number 
can be taken under the roof at one time; 
to the student, who becomes gradually 
accustomed to shop conditions and dis- 
covers her weak points while there is yet 
an opportunity to go back to her teachers 
for definite instruction; to the teachers, 
who are kept in direct contact with shop 
conditions and learn at first hand exactly 
what these students must know to ‘make 
good’; to the employers, who know just 
where to go for help in any emergency 
and can try a number of girls, selecting 
those who best meet their needs.” 

Miss Leadbetter states that the school 
is maintained by the Board of Education 
for any girl between the ages of 14 and 
25 who wishes to gain some skill in 4 
trade and so become self-supporting, and 
adds: “We have had a number of deaf 
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girls from the Horace Mann School and 
they do very well with us, and a number 
have been placed in positions and have 
done well. 

“Evening trade classes are also main- 
tained for women over 17 years of age 
who are employed during the day in oc- 
cupations closely allied to the courses 
offered.” 


MILITARY TRAINING OF SCHOOL 
BOYS* 


The overwhelming weight of opinion 
from school teachers, military experts, 
officers of both the regular army and the 
militia, and the general public is against 
military drill. It is generally agreed that 
the military drill which a boy receives in 
school is of little or no advantage to him 
from the point of view of practical sol- 
diering. As far as available evidence 
goes, drill in the schools has had no bene- 
ficial effect in promoting enlistments in 
the militia, except in a few isolated locali- 
ties. For various reasons it has seemed 
to create a dislike for soldiering. Mili- 
tary drill in the schools is objected to by 
many on the ground that boys of school 
age have not attained sufficient mental 
maturity to appreciate what war and 
fighting mean, and are therefore unable 
to digest ideas which military drill pre- 
sents to them in concrete form. It is 
worth noting that military drill as such 
is given in the schools of no countries of 
the world except Australia and Japan. 

The Commission does not recommend 
military drill in the schools, but is op- 
posed to it. 

Physical training which tends to make 
a boy strong, physically well set up, and 
mentally alert is the proper preparation 
for the real intensive training necessary 
to make a soldier, as it is also the proper 
preparation for civil life. The over- 
whelming weight of public opinion fa- 
vors the greater development of physical 
training in the schools and the standardi- 
zation and inspection of such training by 
Sr 

*From a symposium published by the Peace 
Committee of The Friends. 
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some central authority—From the report 
of the Special Commission on Military 
Education and Reserve, State of Massa- 
chusetts, 1915. 


[ am opposed to military training for 
schoolboys on moral, spiritual, and prac- 
tical grounds, The Germans, the most 
efficient military people the modern 
world has ever seen, have never, even in 
the throes of this dreadful war, dreamed 
of giving military training to schoolboys. 
When I attended a “gymnasium” in Ber- 
lin, the boys were given the gymnastic 
training suited to their individual physi- 
cal development. The authorities would 
have hooted at the idea of pulling the 
shoulders of these boys out of shape with 
guns, and there is no thought of intro- 
ducing school drilling after this war is 
over. I know, moreover, that the mili- 
tary training of boys in public schools in 
this country is a farce, so far as military 
or physical results are concerned. If 
anybody doubts this, let him watch the 
annual field day of the Boston public- 
school regiment. Thorough military 
training of boys is only possible in schools 
that make a business of it. If introduced 
in our public schools, it will merely add 
another item to an already overloaded 
curriculum and increase the dangerous 
tendency to superficiality and lack of 
thoroughness already so serious in our 
school systems. On moral grounds I be- 
lieve the argument against it is unanswer- 
able. It falsifies values, lays emphasis on 
brute force, and makes directly against 
the ethical training which is supposed to 
be the teacher’s first duty. — OswaLp 
GARRISON VILLARD, President New York 
Evening Post. 


The Iowa School for the Deaf, Council 
Bluffs, Iowa, has issued an attractive booklet 
containing 38 half-tone reproductions of photo- 
graphs of class-rooms and pupils, the different 
buildings, group portraits of pupils, and of the 
members of the Iowa Association of the Deaf. 
A legend reads: “Kindly read and hand to 
your neighbor.” 





From A Letrer.—‘I realize how much ben- 
efit I have derived from Tue Vota Review, 
and I wish I could induce every other hard- 
of-hearing person to read it. 
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COMFORTABLE SEATS FOR 
PUPILS 


I should like to see children enabled to 
sit comfortably, particularly in schools, 
on properly adjusted seats and at desks 
of the right height; and above all, they 
should not be obliged to sit quietly, with- 
out moving, for too long a time. It is an 
awful task for a youngster to sit for 
three-quarters of an hour without wrig- 
gling. It is very sad to see so many chil- 
dren become subject to tuberculosis who 
have no tendency either by heredity or by 
reason of early infection, but because 
they have been confined altogether too 
long in badly aired and often overheated 
school-rooms, and obliged to sit in an 
unnatural posture and with but a few 
minutes’ recess and often only in a dusty 
indoor play-room. Let it be understood 
that no matter how good the posture, if 
it is maintained too long without change 
and the air is not fresh, good, and pure, 
it cannot be productive of good. To still 
further develop good, sound lungs and 
increase the vigor of the children, I 
would like to see singing, recitation, bot- 
any, and geology taught out of doors as 
much as possible. I firmly believe that 
in this way you can do much to diminish 
tuberculosis in childhood. A recent study 
on the period of life at which infection 
from tuberculosis takes place most fre- 
quently has convinced me more than ever 
that if we wish to combat tuberculosis 
successfully we must begin to prevent 
and cure it during childhood. If we do 
this at the right time, at the right place, 
and in the proper manner, we cannot fail 
to be successful.—From remarks by Dr. 
S. A. Knopr, in the Journal of the Amer- 
ican Medical Association, February 3. 


DEAFNESS IN ADULT LIFE 


When deafness arises in adult life, the 
doctor is too frequently greatly handi- 
capped by two facts: Firstly, the patient 
delays too long before he seeks advice, 
and, secondly, advice is not taken when 
it is obtained. The specialist cannot be 
blamed for failure when either of these 
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things happens. It is a failing of human 
nature in some persons that they always 
fancy they know better than those whose 
knowledge is the result of long study. It 
has been said that every man over forty 
is either a fool or a physician ; he is more 
often the former. Another failing of 
human nature is a tendency to believe 
most in those who shout loudest. Hence 
the readiness with which people will con- 
sult the quack, who advertises his ability 
to do the most impossible things, rather 
than the professional man, who possesses 
the real knowledge which comes of spe- 
cial study. One of the curses of the pres- 
ent day is that so few people stop to 
think ; if they did so, a moment’s reflec- 
tion would convince them of the absurd- 
ity of the quack’s pretensions. If those 
who suffer from disease would but re- 
flect, the doctor would be more often 
consulted before it is too late to treat 
successfully. 

Many cases of incurable deafness aris- 
ing in adult life could be arrested and 
even greatly improved by timely treat- 
ment. This is especially the case with 
middle-ear catarrh, which can often be 
cured or prevented from further progress 
by the efficient correction of nasal ab- 
normalities. There are very few cases 
which cannot be successfully treated, 
provided they are taken in time. 

In diseases of the inner ear the proba- 
bilities of prevention are less, but there 
are certain conditions in which it is pos- 
sible. Such disorders as drug deafness, 
deafness from the poisoning due to in- 
testinal causes, and boilermakers’ deaf- 
ness are cases in point. The deafness 
due to advancing years cannot be stopped, 
but it could often be warded off by better 
care of the health generally, especially of 
the digestive system, and avoidance of 
the causes which lead to degeneration of 
the arteries. —From Throat and Ear 
Troubles, by MAcLEop YEARSLEY. (Sec- 
ond edition.) Frederick A. Stokes Com- 
pany, New York. 


One of Miss Reinhardt’s pupils assured her 
that he knew “how to unfeather a chicken. | 
When she smiled, he said, “I mean undress. 
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SUBSTITUTING THE UNINTEREST- 
ING FOR THE INTERESTING* 


It is important that we understand just 
what has taken place. Under the old 
economic system the child early took a 
share in the industries of the home, and 
a little later the boy was apprenticed to a 
craftsman. The child was from the first 
in close contact with the economic proc- 
esses by which the family gained its liv- 
ing, and both boy and girl grew up in the 
work which was to occupy them for life. 
Such theoretical instruction might be 
added as would increase their efficiency 
in their trades. When the factory sys- 
tem grew up, children for a time learned 
their trades in the factories. Now child 
labor has been forbidden and school at- 
tendance has been made compulsory. 
Thus the old apprenticeship has been re- 
placed by schooling. From this point of 
view, the object of the school is to enable 
a man to become a master of industry 
without becoming, by the regular route 
of apprenticeship, a master workman. 


Under the name of arithmetic the 
schools attempt to teach business forms 
in a school where the pupils have no con- 
tact whatever with business, while the 
teacher's experience extends no farther 
than paying her board bill. The teacher 
knows nothing at first hand about buy- 
ing and selling on commission, about in- 
surance or banking. She only tells her 
pupils, as she was once told, that to work 
the problem in a certain way will bring 
the right answer. The pupil learns noth- 
ing of the business, but only repeats me- 
chanically the simple processes learned 
years before. The problem remains to 
the pupil the most deadly form of ab- 
straction, namely, an abstraction couched 
inconcrete terms. Similar criticism could 
be made of the teaching of sciences, his- 
tory, and geography. The schools thus 
teach certain things in the school-room 
Wholly removed from the business of 
life—things which may afterward be 
useful if the pupil remembers them and 





*From “The Future of the Public Schools,” 
by Prof. J. B. Johnston, in Education for 
February. 
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recognizes their application. This is our 
substitute for the direct method of the. 
apprenticeship in which the pupil lived 
in his business. 

The popular estimates of the value of 
this method of education may be judged 
from the great number of children who 
leave school at the earliest opportunity 
and from the wide-spread dissatisfaction 
with the schools. The schools are criti- 
cized for wasting the pupil’s time, for 
teaching “fads” and useless subjects, for 
failing to give the children practical train- 
ing for economic work, and for being too 
expensive. My own criticism of the 
schools would be that not enough money 
is put into them; that they are poor in 
equipment; that their teachers are too 
few and underpaid, and that they have 
taken the child away from his natural in- 
terests; have shut him up for long hours 
with wearisome tasks, and have given 
him only swings and teeter-boards for 
recreation. Consider the playgrounds 
provided for the children when released 
from their studies—small, barren, dirty, 
cheerless, and equipped with trumpery 
to fritter away the pupil’s time and ap- 
preciation. How many children are kept 
from playing truant by the chance to 
slide down a tin-lined trough at recess 
time? How many children would run 
away from gardens and shops and the 
chance to do things worth while? 





The Columbia University of the City of New 
York is engaged in carrying on psychological 
tests with lip-readers, following the suggestion 
made some time ago by Miss Louise I. Mor- 
genstern. These tests, which will take several 
months, are to determine why some deaf adults 
are natural lip-readers, and why others, again, 
have more or less difficulty in acquiring the 
art. The same tests will also be given to an 
equal number of hearing persons, in order to 
note whether there is any difference in the 
mental make-up between the deaf and the 
hearing. After these tests are concluded, it is 
hoped that some means can be worked out 
whereby the perceptive powers of slow lip- 
readers may be sharpened. 





William Morris Hughes, “the battling Prime 
Minister and the- greatest leader Australia has 
ever produced,” is said to be very deaf. But 
deafness “is only one of many physical handi- 
caps that this amazing little man has had to 
overcome throughout his tempestuous life.” 

















































EpiroriAL ForEworp.—A member of the As- 
sociation wrote to the editor asking what we 
jects were covered in the questions asked i 
examinations of pupils of normal icine 
classes studying to become teachers of the 
deaf. The editor asked Miss Ethel M. Hilliard, 
principal of the Central Institute for the Deaf, 
St. Louis, Mo., to kindly outline such a set of 
questions, and she graciously forwarded the 
following 47 questions, which will be found 
interesting to many of our readers: 


1. Describe the tympanic cavity, giving ca- 
pacity, content, boundaries, position, and func- 
tion. 

2. What functions have: (1) ossicles; (2) 
Eustachian tube; (3) organ of Corti; (4) 
semicircular canals. 

3. Describe the labyrinth. 

4. Why is the middle-ear 
quently affected in cases of 
measles, etc. ? 

5. Describe the membrana tympani, 

6. Trace a sound wave from its source to 
its perception. 

7. Make out a daily program for a class of 
six-year-old children who have been in school 
one week (9-12, I-3). 

8. Do the same for six-year-old children who 
have been in school three months. 

9. What is the ratio of spoken words, words 
read from the lips, and written words in a 
class of six-year-old children by Christmas 
time? 

10. What is the aim of the first year’s work 
in language? 

11. Explain the teaching of print. 
should it be taught? 

12. What tense of the verb should be taught 
first? Name some exceptions to the rule. 

13. How do you drill on short sounds? 

14. Nasality: its causes; its effects; its rem- 
edy. 

15. How does the beginning of a deaf child’s 
education differ from that of a hearing child? 

16. Define clearly the manual alphabet; the 
sign language; the oral method. 

17. Discuss sense-training. 

18. How does paper-folding help a deaf 
child? 

19. What is the difference between a vowel 
and a consonant? 

20. Describe the formation of sh. Draw 
diagram for o-e. What characteristic of o-e 
cannot be shown in the diagram? 

21. For what purpose would you ask ques- 
tions based on a language-drill story? On a 
chart story? 

22. Name four diphthongs and tell what each 
is composed of. 

23. Explain two ways of teaching accent. 


cavity so fre- 
scarlet fever, 


When 
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24. Discuss the teaching of syllable drills, 

25. Prepare a lesson for the development of 
him and her. 

26. Prepare a syllable drill for m. 

27. Prepare a syllable drill for s. 

28. Prepare an interesting lesson for your 
to be period. 

29. Write the consonant chart. 

30. Explain the arrangement of the conso- 
nant chart. 

31. Write the vowel chart. 

32. Explain the arrangement of the vowel 
chart. 

33. Mark the following words so they can 
be pronounced by deaf children: 


foreign Christmas 
curious thinking 
snowstorm everywhere 
extinct butcher 
thought February 


34. How many letters, syllables, and sounds 
in each of the following words? 


said horse 
once diphtheria 
saying wrangling 
foreign Faust 
cotton sweetheart 


35. Why are the element charts better for 
the teaching of deaf children than the use of 
diacritical marks ? 

36. What is the present status of the educa- 
~— of the deaf in the United States? 

Discuss the oral method. 

38 How would you develop the following 

sounds? 


m k sh ee o-e 


39. Discuss the five-slate system. 

40. How is accent produced in the speech of 
deaf children : 

41. What would you do to lower a high 
voice? 

42. Discuss the advantages 
over individual work. 

43. Make out a program for.a first-year class 
during the first month in school. 

44. Of what benefit has the study of visible 
speech been to you? 

45. What is visible speech ? 
it invented ? 

46. Draw a diagram of the head in cross 
section, showing the symbols used in express- 
ing consonant sounds. 

47. What is the difference between vowels 
and consonants? 


of class-work 
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OW best to help deaf people, espe- 

cially little children, to overcome 
their handicap in life, occupied the atten- 
tion Tuesday of nearly 200 specialists in 
diseases of the eye, ear, nose, and throat, 
in the second session of the annual meet- 
ing of the American Academy of Oph- 
thalmology and Oto-Laryngology in Ho- 
tel Chisca. 

The discussion was enlivened by a 
sharp clash between those who favor the 
sign system and those who advocate the 
oral method as a means to reclaim deaf 
persons to society. 

Arrayed on the oral side were Dr. Max 
A. Goldstein, of St. Louis, one of the 
most eminent ear specialists in the United 
States, who is director of the Central In- 
stitute for the Deaf of St. Louis; Miss 
Ethel M. Hilliard, principal of that 
school, and Miss Josephine Avondino, 
senior instructor in the same school. 

Opposed to them were Dr. H. B. 
Young, of Burlington, Iowa; Dr. Gard- 
ner, superintendent of the Arkansas State 
School for the Deaf, and the Rev. James 
H. Cloud, principal of the St. Louis Pub- 
lic Day School for the Deaf. 

The latter group advocated the com- 
bined system of teaching both the sign 
and the oral systems, because, they con- 
tended, only a small percentage of deaf 
persons can be taught the oral system. 
Dr. Cloud contended that deaf children 
learn to read only the lips of their par- 
ents and their teacher; that parents die, 
teachers pass out of their lives, and oral- 
ists finally backslide into signs. 

Dr. Goldstein and his fair colleagues, 
on the other hand, contended that chil- 
dren must be taught oral methods, to read 
the lips of the masses, if they are to be 
made useful members of society instead 
of members of an isolated little band. 

To the layman, at least, the proponents 
of the oral system had decidedly the bet- 
ter of the argument. Even Dr. Gardner, 
of Little Rock, was forced to admit that 
the percentage of deaf persons who learn 
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the oral system is growing at a rapid 
rate. 

Dr. Goldstein declared that the per- 
centage of those who learn the oral sys- 
tem would grow more rapidly if teachers 
could be found. There are five positions 
for every teacher, he said, and the. short- 
age will not be relieved soon unless mem- 
bers of the academy get behind the effort 
that is being made by a few to help the 
deaf. 

The argument that deaf children can 
read only the lips of their parents and 
teachers was gloriously refuted by five 
little children who are learning the oral 
system, as taught in Central Institute for 
the Deaf, in St. Louis, and who were 
brought to Memphis yesterday to give a 
practical demonstration of the success of 
the oral system. 

These children, keen of eye and sharp 
as tacks, readily read the lips of persons 
they never had seen before. Some of the 
advanced pupils, moreover, read the lips 
of bearded men, of men who talked as 
they held cigars in their mouths, and of 
men whose profile they saw. 

It was a wonderful demonstration of a 
wonderful school. It is not ‘a money- 
making institution. Dr. Goldstein, its di- 
rector, gives liberally of his time and 
money with no other object in view than 
to help humanity. The teachers, of 
course, are paid for their labor, but they 
are engaged in an altruistic work never- 
theless. 

Miss Avondino, a graduate of Peabody 
Normal, in Nashville, and a former in- 
structor in the oral departments of State 
schools for the deaf in Arkansas, Okla- 
homa, Illinois, and Texas, began with 
young children, and step by step demon- 
strated the work until she reached the 
more advanced pupils. 

She began with Katherine, six years 
old, who has been in the school only eight 
weeks. Katherine was shown cards bear- 
ing pictures of cubes in colors. She read- 
ily took from a box the number ard color 
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of blocks to correspond with the cubes on 
the card. Then the child obeyed lip-read- 
ing commands, and finally uttered the 
elementary sounds. 

Miss Avondino next exhibited Hamil- 
ton, a little boy seven years old, who has 
been in the school only six months. He 
also obeyed lip-reading commands and 
was taught for the first time to distin- 
guish between commands to place objects 
“on” and “under” a chair. He quickly 
caught the distinction. 

Next came Mildred, eight years old, 
who has been studying the oral system 
one year. She has passed through the 
elementary stages and is learning to pro- 
nounce unfamiliar words by a system of 
“building up” syllables. She was able, by 
following this process under Miss Avon- 
dino’s coaching, to pronounce “Mem- 
phis,” “Tennessee,” and “Dr. Carmody,” 
the name of the vice-president of the 
academy. 

Elizabeth, nine years old, a wonder- 
fully beautiful child, gave a remarkable 
demonstration of intonation when she 
sang the scale perfectly. This child has 
been deaf since birth, although recently 
Dr. Goldstein has cultivated a faint sense 
of hearing in one ear. By placing his 
mouth in close proximity to the child’s 
ear and speaking loudly, Dr. Goldstein 
was able to carry on a conversation with 
Elizabeth. 

Miss Avondino told Elizabeth a story, 
and the child, merely by reading her 
teacher's lips, was able to repeat the story 
to the doctors. She also read the lips of 
various men in the audience. 

Molly, a vivacious girl of 10 years, 
gave an extraordinary demonstration of 
reclaimed speech. This child had normal 
hearing until she was three years old. 
Then she suffered spinal meningitis, and 
for two years thereafter she was encased 
in a steel jacket. She is totally deaf. 

Little Molly also sang the scale almost 
as well as Elizabeth ; but she won the ap- 
plause of the specialists when she was 
able to pronounce “procrastination” dis- 
tinctly, although she never had seen the 
word before it was written on the black- 
board in response to Dr. Goldstein's in- 
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vitation for some one to submit a long 
word. 

Molly and Elizabeth, by placing their 
hands on a piano while Dr. Goldstein 
played, were able to count time with the 
music, changing the count each time that 
Dr. Goldstein unexpectedly changed the 
measure. Then when the Doctor played 
such pieces as “Yankee Doodle,” “Amer- 
ica,” and several others, the little girls 
were able to tell what he was playing 
merely by feeling the vibration of the in- 
strument. 

Miss Gertrude Kappler, who became 
totally deaf after she had grown, and 
therefore after she had learned to talk, 
gave a wonderful demonstration of effi- 
cient lip-reading. She read the lips of any 
one in the audience who addressed her, 
even though the speaker was bearded, 
talked with a cigar in his mouth, or talked 
with only his profile toward her. 

Asked by a bearded doctor if she liked 
whiskers, she replied most decidedly that 
she did not. 

Miss Kappler later grouped the chil- 
dren at the side of the Chisca for a Com- 
mercial Appeal photograph. She told the 
kiddies what to do and they understood 
every word she uttered. Meanwhile Miss 
Kappler conversed with a reporter, who 
never would have suspected that she was 
deaf had he not been told. She answered 
every question asked without the slight- 
est hesitation—From The Commercial 
Appeal, Memphis, Tenn., December 13, 
1916, 





Mrs. Jerusha Skinner died in Elmira, N. Y, 
on January 25 under the most tragic circum- 
stances. Her son, who had been seriously ill 
and delirious, in some way secured a revolver 
and in a fit of temporary insanity shot his 
mother and then himself. He died instantly 
and Mrs. Skinner survived but a few hours. 
Mrs. Skinner was in her ninetieth year and 
was a very bright and interesting old lady. 
She was the widow of Dr. Platt H. Skinner, 
who nearly sixty years ago founded the gov- 
ernment school for the deaf at Washington. 
Mrs. Skinner leaves a daughter-in-law, Mrs. 
Margaret Skinner, who is a regular attendant 
at our services in Elmira. She has the sincere 
sympathy of all in this double bereavement— 
From The Mission Leaflet, Utica, N. Y., Feb 
ruary I. 
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THE SIGNIFICANCE OF THE STUDY OF LIP-READING FOR 





THE HARD-OF-HEARING ADULT * 


BY LOUISE I. MORGENSTERN 


AM glad of the opportunity of ac- 
BD sinting you with a subject of which 
little as yet is known by the general pub- 
lic. This subject, “The Significance of 
the Study of Lip-Reading for the Hard- 
of-Hearing Adult,” concerns me deeply, 
not only because I have myself grown 
deaf and have for years been dependent 
on lip-reading in my intercourse with 
others, but also because | have been 
greatly interested in the problems of the 
hard of hearing and the deaf. 

I began to grow hard of hearing in the 
last few years of school life, and as noth- 
ing was done at the time for hard-of- 
hearing school children, I was often at 
great disadvantage in my lessons and also 
in my association with the other scholars. 
I remember to this day the many repri- 
mands that fell to my lot when, in my 
unconscious desire to hear the teacher, I 
stretched forward my better ear and 
‘turned my back on the pupil to my right. 

Matters did not change for the better 
after I left school. The burning ambition 
to come out into the world of men and 
events, and the ever-growing deafness 
which prevented this, naturally did not 
improve my condition. So when it was 
suggested to me about ten years ago that 
I learn to read the lips, I started upon the 
lessons with great zeal, since they offered 
me the long-sought opportunity for study 
and advancement. This study, which. I 
first took up as a pupil and later also as 
a teacher, has done much to bring happi- 
ness and content into my life. 

About eight years ago I began with the 
instruction of my fellow-sufferers—the 
adult hard of hearing. What I had my- 
self gone through fitted me, perhaps, not 
in the least for this task ; and later I suc- 
ceeded in starting the work in the public 


eS 

*Translation of an address delivered by the 
author to the members of the German Medical 
Society of the City of New York, at the Acad- 
emy of Medicine, February 5, 1917. 
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evening schools of New York City; so 
that lip-reading has now been brought 
within reach of those who cannot afford 
to pay for private instruction. 

Although lip-reading has for many 
years past been successfully taught in 
schools for deaf children, the great ad- 
vantage of this study for those who grow 
hard of hearing or deaf in adult life has 
only in the last decade been generally 
recognized and appreciated. The adult 
hard of hearing and deaf who, as a rule, 
possess a perfect command of speech do 
not face the difficulties that present them- 
selves to deaf children, in whom speech, 
the ability of expression, and the ability 
of grasping abstract ideas must first be 
systematically developed. 

The advantage of lip-reading is great, 
even for the slightly hard of hearing. It 
teaches the eyes to relieve the affected 
ears from the constant strain of listen- 
ing, and thus often saves or improves the 
hearing. For the very hard of hearing 
or the totally deaf, lip-reading is of in- 
estimable value. It enables them to lead 
normal lives again ; it makes normal con- 
versation possible without having to re- 
sort to cumbersome ear-trumpets or 
shouting, and it has, moreover, a very 
beneficial influence on the mental and 
physical condition of the student. 

A large percentage of the hard of hear- 
ing possess a natural gift for lip-reading, 
of which, however, they are not aware, 
as they have no knowledge of this art and 
its possibilities. Many of these come to 
me with nerves set on edge by their deaf- 
ness, complaining bitterly about their 
fate. Home life seems unbearable to 
them; their nervous condition is often 
communicated to the other members of 
the household, and where two or more 
members of a family bear this affliction 
happy relations-or a closer understand- 
ing can rarely, if ever, be reached. The 
constant misunderstandings which one 
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blames on the other make a_ peaceful 
home life almost impossible. 

With the study of lip-reading a new 
interest comes into the life of the learner. 
He gives up many of his habits acquired 
with deafness, such as brooding over his 
trouble, melancholy reflection, suspicion 
and apathy toward his hearing friends, 
and begins to look about him full of in- 
terest. Even if at first he cannot under- 
stand much of what is said to him, he is, 
by his attempts to associate once more 
with his friends and the consequent fa- 
vorable change in his state of mind, 
brought on the road to improvement. 
With the steadily increasing ability to 
read the spoken word from the lips of 
others, normal intercourse becomes possi- 
ble once more, since the student can be 
addressed also from a distance without 
a loud word being uttered. 


Now to the method of instruction: 

To teach the art of lip-reading to the 
hard of hearing or deaf adult is a two- 
fold undertaking. His eyes must be 
trained to recognize rapidly the externally 
visible movements of the speech organs ; 
but, as not all of the sounds have visible 
movements, his mind must be trained to 
think quickly and to make up the deficit 
by inference when the eyes are able to 
receive the meaning only in part. In the 
first lessons the pupil is introduced to the 
study of sounds. The labial sounds #, B, 
and m, for instance, which look very 
much alike, are, after external character- 
istics have been briefly described, pre- 
sented in words which the student is 
taught to recognize as fast as he can. 

(Here Miss Morgenstern gave a dem- 
onstration with a pupil 63 years old.) 

Part, meat, boot, etc. 

After the eyes have been trained to a 
rapid recognition of these sounds in 
words, sentences are built around the 
words, which the pupil learns to construct 
through the codperation of both eyes and 
mind. His attention is directed to the 
fact that each of the given words repre- 
sents an idea which in connection with 
the rest of the sentence forms a compre- 
hensible whole. For instance: 
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Part: In what part of the city do you 
live? 

Boot: Where is the other boot? 

Meat: Roast the meat in the oven. 

In the following sentences, in which 
the same word—in this case, “turn’”—ig 
used as noun or as verb, the student js 
taught to grasp the meaning of the whole 
from the context of the sentence: 

Turn around.* 

Take your turn. 

Their luck will turn. 

Things are taking a turn for the worse, 

Turn a deaf ear to them. 

One good turn deserves another, ete. 

The practise with stories, again, adds 
much toward the development of those 
mental and perceptive powers which are 
most necessary to successful lip-reading. 

(Demonstration of story practise with 
pupil. ) 

The exercises which I have here de- 
scribed do not by any means exhaust the 
available material for lip-reading prac- 
tise. Just as in the study of music, where 
scales and etudes alternate with tuneful 
pieces of every description, just so has, in 
the study of lip-reading, special attention 
been paid to variety of subject in order 
to make the acquisition of this art as suc- 
cessful and interesting to the pupil as 
possible. 

In summing up, I wish to repeat in a 
few words what the study of lip-reading 
signifies for the hard ‘of hearing and 
deaf : 

It is a substitute for the impaired or 
lost hearing. 

It is a stimulus to renewed activity. 

It fosters self-confidence and self-re- 
liance. 

It spells progress instead of retrogres- 
sion. 

It is a relief for the much-involved 
nervous system. 

And it is a relief for all those who 
come in touch with the hard of hearing 
and who are made to suffer under his 
depressed spirits and under his ever-in- 





*From the author’s text-book, “Lip-Reading 
for Class Instruction.” 
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creasing difficulty to hear and to under- 
stand. 

For the others, who have either not 
heard anything as yet of the great bene- 
fits of lip-reading or, as happens not in- 
frequently, refuse even to consider the 
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taking up of this wonderful study, I have 
only a feeling of regret; for they fail to 
avail themselves of an opportunity for 
study and development which, aside from 
the aforementioned advantages, is capa- 
ble of lifting them far above mediocrity. 





A BEGINNER'S EXPERIENCES IN LIP- READING 
BY LAURA A. DAVIES 


N JANUARY 2 took my first les- 

son from Miss Emma B. Kessler. 
As my time in San Antonio was limited, 
I took two and sometimes three lessons 
each day, completing the course of 40 
lessons on January 19, in a little less than 
three weeks’ time. My progress through- 
out was quite satisfactory, though I 
would not advise any one to take the 
work so rapidly if at all possible to spend 
a longer time on it. 

At the close of the first week, having 
taken 14 lessons, I went to the Y. W. 
C. A. vesper service on Sunday evening. 
The leader spoke clearly and distinctly, 
so that I was able to see a large number 
of words, though not enough to follow 
her thought. The Scripture lesson she 
read was the 21st chapter of John. All 
through the first half of the reading I sat 
watching intently, trying to put together 
the isolated words I could catch to locate 
the chapter. Then all at once I saw a 
repetition: “Simon, son of Jonas, lovest 
thou me?” and I had my clue. From that 
time on to the close I could follow almost 
every sentence, because it was so familiar 
and I knew about what to expect. Had 
I not caught that clue through the repe- 
tition of the sentence, I would have gone 
on groping to the end without locating 
the place. 

Then a woman sang. All through the 
first verse I again sat there groping for a 
clue. When she began on the chorus, it 
was another repetition which came to the 
rescue. I saw quite clearly then; 


I sing because I’m happy; 
I sing because I’m free; 

His eye is on the sparrow; 
I know he watches me. 


These illustrations only go to show 
what great assistance repetitions and clue 
words are to the lip-reader. I find this 
true in ordinary conversation as well. If 
I can only catch a clue by word, gesture, 
or expression, I feel that the battle is half 
won; and often it is a repetition which 
gives me the hint I am watching for. 

As my every-day work is in a post- 
office, Miss Kessler drilled me on a long 
list of questions and sentences often re- 
peated at the post-office window. I can 
now see and understand these oft-re- 
peated sentences, coming from a hundred 
pairs of lips and as many different angles, 
as easily as a little child can read the first 
sentences in his primer when he turns 
back from the close to show you how well 
he can read. In fact, I feel very much 
like a little child just learning my sight 
vocabulary. I can see words and words. 
While often the connecting links or the 
clue words are indistinct or entirely miss- 
ing, still I get something, and each little 
triumph is an encouragement to try again, 
to practise more faithfully, and never 
give up. 

I find many helpful things in Tue 
VottaA Review. Especially so is that 
happy spirit of optimism with which Miss 
Andrews’ writings are always bubbling 
over. In my opinion, optimism is the lip- 
reader’s most valuable asset and a self- 
conscious martyr spirit his worst enemy. 





Last June Miss Julia M. Connery success- 
fully finished her work of reorganization at 
St. Mary’s School for the Deaf, Buffalo, N. Y. 
She is now lecturing and demonstrating her 
new method of teaching deaf children at the 
Nebraska School for the Deaf, Omaha. 

































































MARGARET 


HERE is a saying that “it is hard 
to teach an old dog new tricks.” I 
wonder if Shakespeare said it? 

He did say, “Screw your courage to 
the sticking place, and you will not fail.” 

When I was a child—a good long time 
ago—I used to hear mature persons say, 
“T did not learn when I was young, and 
now I am too old.” Some may say it now- 
adays and | not hear them, but I do not 
believe they do; it’s not the spirit of this 
generation. 

There is a school in New York City, 
the largest. of its kind in the United 
States, and the scholars range in ages 
from the Bible standard of man’s years 
to children grown. 

It is a “co-ed” and not to be criticised 
on that account. 

The classes are filled with persons who 
have found themselves surely slipping 
into the valley of silence and hemmed in 
by walls as strong as a fortified fortress. 

It is not so terrible there as blindness ; 
but the stillness that envelops the soul, 
no one bears it but those who must. 

When doctors fail in these days, there 
is one resource besides an ear-trumpet, 
and this is to learn to read the lips. 

Another. proverb is that “eyes serve for 
ears for the deaf,” and they are the sal- 
vation of multitudes ; for of all the helps 
for the hard of hearing, there is not any- 
thing that fits the ears as spectacles fit 
the nose. 

One of the ladies said, “I wore my 
acousticon to a lecture, and all over the 
hall people could hear the click of my 
battery.” 

“Did you hear the lecture?” she was 
asked. 

Sadly she answered, “No.” 

Another lady, all harnessed in hers, 
said: “I love mine,” and bent her head 
and kissed it; she is one of the earnest 
lip-reading students. 

These ‘students, among whom it is a 
joy to me to be as a member, remind 
me of the old district school—the varying 
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ages and both sexes, with the same char- 
acteristics as children. 

There is the forward one, who is al- 
ways ready to speak her piece; another 
that all look up to, feeling she will know 
the answer, if all the rest fail; but when 
it comes to the indifferent scholar, there 
is not one, for each is concentrating all 
their powers to lift themselves above the 
silent walls. 


No one is self-conscious, but a jolly set, 
“Who talk to one another with never a sound, 
Tho’ sometimes we laugh with a roar.” 


All the reserve a hard-of-hearing per- 
son feels where others take part and one 
hears: nothing is swept away here. 

The principal lectures to us once a 
week on “The Situation in Europe,” 
which he expects us to be posted upon, 
and a teacher lectures on a prominent 
author. We have a conversation class 
that is full of fun and enthusiasm. 

There is a league in New York for the 
hard of hearing, one in Boston, one in 
Chicago, and Los Angeles is establishing 
one. 

Its object is to help the members find 
employment, to aid in securing scholar- 
ships for lip-reading, in assisting in the 
selection of instruments that will aid in 
hearing, and for fellowship and amuse- 
ment and in selling the work of their 
hands. 

The league room in New York is very 
bright and cheery. Students from the 
lip-reading school have afternoons there 
for mutual improvement and for diver- 
sion. One of the leaders took us through 
Paris, where she had lived; a written 
word on the blackboard of hers helped to 
make her story more vivid to us. 

One afternoon we had a lecture given 
us there on Jane Austen by a prominent 
lip-reading teacher, the last author I 
would “have chosen to hear about. She 
wove a charming halo about her and 
placed her next to Shakespeare. 

We read of many afflictions of our gen- 
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eration, but little is said in the papers 
about deafness, possibly because a pecu- 
liar sensitiveness accompanies it. Sta- 
tistics tell us that on the average every 
third person between 25 and 50 years 
has impaired hearing. 

Incidentally one finds that they do not 
hear well out of one ear. Do they rush 
off to a doctor? No; like a wild bird 
that puts its head under its wing and 
thinks it cannot be seen, they hug their 
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secret and blind themselves to the silent 
approach, thus adding years of burden to 
themselves and their friends. The silence 
comes creeping —creeping with the 
months and with the years. 

At the first, the very first outset, before 
it’s perceptible to yourself or to your 
friends, is the time to be cured. 

Any one can test their own hearing. 
How far from your head can you hear 
the tick of your watch? 





ORAL DAY-SCHOOL GRADUATES 


N A personal letter to the editor Miss 
(A Carrie Wallace Kearns, principal of 
the Oral Day School for the Deaf in New 
York City, inclosed a copy of The Voice, 
an attractive periodical published in the 
interests of the pupils of the Elementary 
and Trade School for the Deaf, Public 
School No. 47, 225 East 23d street, New 
York City, and stated: 

We graduated nine pupils this month 
who had not only taken the special work 
for the deaf, but had passed the tests 
given in our regular public schools. Of 
my nine graduates, one has gone to the 
high school for hearing children, making 
the fourth graduate from our school to 
enter the high school. Two of these are 
finishing the junior year. One of the 
two has been totally deaf since he was 
seven years old. He has not failed in a 
single subject since he entered, and last 
week he came to tell me that he had go 
per cent for his term mark in English 
and 85 per cent in his Regents examina- 
tion. He has had no concessions and is 
the only totally deaf boy who has entered 
there. The other lad can hear sounds, 
but cannot distinguish words. He also is 
in his junior year, has an “A” record, is 
captain of the cross-country team, and 
lately took part in a debate with his hear- 
ing companions on the subject: “Re- 
solved, That the United States will feel 
great business depression after the war.” 

To come back to the nine recent grad- 
uates: Every one had a position ready 


for him or her, except the girl who en- 
tered high school and one other girl who 
does not need to work. 

We keep in close touch with our grad- 
uates, meeting them once a month at a 
social gathering. Statistics gathered last 
spring showed that only 3 out of 80 grad- 
uates and those who went to work before 
graduating from our school were out of 
work. The highest salary reported re- 
ceived is $24 a week, and it is earned by 
one of our former pupils who is a 
printer. We find that our pupils make 
reliable and permanent employees. Last 
spring I had more desirable openings of- 
fered for my pupils than we had pupils 
to fill the places. 

Referring to the graduation exercises 
held on January 30, Miss Kearns inclosed 
a copy of the program and wrote: “The 
little pageant was really a history lesson 
for the school, for we began to talk about 
it in-December, and the children were so 
interested to know the meaning of every- 
thing that they read up on each subject 
and found pleasure in offering sugges- 
tions. So the pageant was a joint effort 
on the part of all the 100 children who 
took part in it and they will never forget 
it.” 

The program reads: 

Part ONE 
Nooks and Corners of New York 


1. Recitation, “Great Cities,” Van Dyke. By 
Frances Marshall. 
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A Little Lesson in Geography. By Class 
4 B. 
3. Indian Days in Manhattan: Indian Men 
and Women, An Indian Dance, Henry Hudson. 
4. Under Dutch Rule—New Amsterdam: 
ye Green, Stone Street, Maiden Lane. 
. The Rule of the English—New York: The 
F irst Printing Press, The First Lighting of the 
ere The First Watchmen, Morrice Dance. 
City Hall Park: The Statue of Nathan 
Haie 

7. Fraunce’s Tavern: Washington’s Farewell 
to His Officers. 

8. Sub-Treasury Building: 
Washington. 

9. The Cosmopolitan City of Today: The 
Statue of Liberty, Our Immigrants and What 
Becomes of Them, American Dance. 

10. The Last Place of Interest: 225 East 23d 
Street. 


- 


Inauguration of 


The Graduates of Today 


. Entrance of School. 
. Entrance of Graduates. 
. Reading of Bible. 
. Recitation, “Radcliffe Hymn,” 
thaway. By the School. 
A Word from Our Graduates. 
6. Recitation, “America’s Prosperity,” Van 
Dyke. By the School. 
7. Exchange of Color Guards. 
8. Salute to the Flag. 
9. Addresses. 
10. Presentation of Prizes and Diplomas. 
11. Charge to the Graduates. By a Graduate 
of 1916. 
12. School Cry. 
13: Recitation, “My 
By the School. 
14. Dismissal. 


Winifred 
Hz 


VR Lwhdwza 


Walters. 


Resolution,” 


Our Grapuates.—Vincent Emanuel Ardiz- 
zone, Frank James Cunningham, Bertram Rob- 
bins, Madelyn Rebecca Moore, Beatrice Ada 
Osserman, Lucy Mary Waldman, Madeline 
Fanny Bluen, Agnes Ruth Jennison, Frances 
Gertrude Marshall. 


Items or InvtTEREST.— The dresses of the 
graduates, their hats and sashes, were all made 
by the girls as their term’s work. The ties 
worn by the boys were made by one of our 
graduates of a year ago... The decorations of 
the room were made by our boys in their in- 
dustrial classes. They also made the posters. 
The programs and the invitations were printed 
by our boys in our shop. Our. paper, The 
Voice, on sale today, is the work of our 
printers. We learn to do by doing. 





A Tratninc CLAss FoR PAREN’S OF DEAF 
CHILDREN.—The Central Institute for the Deaf 
will conduct its usual summer normal training 
school from June 13 to July 13. Primarily the 
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different courses are planned for teachers of 
deaf children, but arrangements are also made 
for including mothers of deaf children who 
desire to take special training with a view to 
helping their children make better progress, 
This is a most commendable undertaking and 
proved very successful last year. Thus we 
hope that mothers who have the best interests 
of their deaf children at heart will plan to 
spend a month in St. Louis this summer. The 
course for parents includes sense training, 
graded work in language, anatomy and physi- 
ology of the organs of speech and hearing, ete, 
If you are interested, write to the principal, 
Miss Ethel M. Hilliard, 818 So. Kings High- 
way, St. Louis, Mo., for a circular. 


Miss Gertrude Torrey has arranged with 
Mr. Edward B. Nitchie to give his normal 
training course in the Chicago School of Lip- 
Reading for the Adult, 102 Auditorium Build- 
ing, Chicago, during the six weeks beginning 
April 23. This is the first time Mr. Nitchie 
has given this course outside of his own school 
in New York City. Thus teachers of. deaf 
children, and all hearing as well as hard-cf- 
hearing persons who desire to become teachers 
of lip-reading, should take advantage of this 
opportunity and correspond with Miss Torrey 
before the class is filled. 


Heten R. Hunt.—The Los Angeles Exam- 
iner of February 5 contains an account of the 
graduation with honors of Miss Helen R. Hunt 
at the Polytechnic High School. She was born 
in Aberdeen, S. D., in 1898, lost all hearing at 
Ir months of age, and has been under oral 
instruction since she was five years of age, 
including a year in the State school at Salem, 
Oregon. Then her parents moved to Los 
Angeles, and Helen attended a private school 
for girls, and later entered the Polytechnic 
High School. 


The Asheville summer school for the hard 
of hearing will again open in Asheville, N. C,, 
beginning July 1, and will be conducted by 
Miss Pattie Thomason and Miss Lucy Me- 
Caughrin. 





The eleventh anniversary of the opening of 
the Lamb School for the correction of stam- 
mering will be commemorated in Pittsburgh, 
beginning February 14, 1917. 


There is said to be much need in South 
Australia of a school for teaching lip-reading 
to the adult hard of hearing. 
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HE annual reception of the New 

York League for the Hard of Hear- 
ing proved to be of unusual interest. Dr. 
Wendell Phillips introduced the speakers. 
The report of Dr. Harold Hays sum- 
marized the activities of the League as 
follows: 

“During the year our secretary has 
recorded over 4,000 visitors to the rooms, 
every one of whom has had to be inter- 
viewed ; a number of positions have been 
found for the unemployed ; various firms 
have been visited, who now signify their 
willingness to employ some of our appli- 
cants; we have maintained a handwork 
shop in which is sold varied articles made 
by hard-of-hearing consignors (the shop 
took in over $1,400) ; we have given nu- 
merous entertainments to our members 
and have maintained social classes in the 
evening; one of our members has given 
lectures during the year at the Metro- 
politan Museum of Art; and, lastly, we 
have managed to raise the funds neces- 
sary to carry on this work. 

“We feel that our ideas can be broad- 
ened ; that there are numerous other ways 
of helping the deaf, various other means 
of reaching a large number of well-to-do 
hard-of-hearing people who, up to the 
present time, have not been made to ap- 
preciate that they owe a certain duty to 
others who are afflicted as they are, but 
are not so fortunate as to be surrounded 
by those luxuries which would give them 
an opportunity to forget. We hope that 
the coming to the League of Dr. Jane E. 
Robbins may mean a great deal to us.” 

Dr. Robbins said: “A league of active 
members steadily at work for a good pur- 
pose soon becomes a great power in the 
community. Often in social work we 
turn to Boston for advice, but the Speech 
Readers’ Guild of Boston sent its officers 
to you in search of information. In the 
West and South four leagues have been 
formed by your own members and are in 
close touch with the parent organization. 
Our great source of strength today is in 
the help given to each individual by a 
group. As a great thinker in Europe 
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points out, the future of the world will 
call for still more voluntary codperation. 

“It is through the developing influences 
of association that we keep alive the 
noble thoughts which lead to acts of so- 
The best advertising of the 
League is done by its own members. 
The enthusiastic study of lip-reading, the 
careful investigation of hearing devices, 
the finding of employment, continue to 
call for the service of active committees. 
Those who help to intensify and broaden 
the work of a league like this are con- 
stantly rewarded by the thrill of pleasure 
which comes from every form of public 


Miss Jane B. Walker told of the work 
being done for the hard of hearing by 
the Metropolitan Museum of Art. 
many of you know, a series of three lec- 
tures for lip-readers was given last winter 
for the first time in the history of the 
Two lectures, on Rembrandt 
and Sorolla, were given for adults, and 
one, on Barye, for children. At the pres- 
ent time a series of four lectures for lip- 
readers is in progress, the subjects being 
Sir Joshua Reynolds, Rodin, and Saint- 
Gaudens (for adults), and A Group of 
Story-telling Pictures (for children). 

“The authorities of the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art are now offering lectures 
to many classes of people. Besides those 
for members and children of members, 
there are general public lectures, lectures 
for students of art and for teachers in 
the public schools, lectures for students 
of history and for students of design, 
lectures for sales-people and buyers, lec- 
tures for the blind and lectures for the 


“The officers of the Museum, notably 
Mr. Henry W: Kent, the secretary, have 
shown an admirable progressive spirit in 
their readiness to serve the cause of the 
deaf. The work began as an experiment 
and remains even now in an experimental 
So far as I know, no other mu- 
seum in the country offers lectures to lip- 
In this work it is our city, our 
Museum, that is the pioneer, and I am 
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sure that we all have just cause for pride 
and rejoicing. There is no question in 
any of our minds but that art has a pecu- 
liar value in the life of the deaf man or 
woman. Most of us have lost irrevocably 
the keenness of our pleasure in music, in 
the spoken drama, even, to a large extent, 
in sermons and general lectures. But 
when we enter the field of art we are on 
an equal footing with all men. Normal 
ears are of no special value in the enjoy- 
ment of a masterpiece, be it a picture, a 
statue, a building, or a vase. Indeed, I 
am not sure but that we have an advan- 
tage in our well-trained eyes and in our 
special need of esthetic pleasure. The 
stream of the beautiful is a narrow one, 
but it is none the less deep. 

“The New York League for the Hard 
of Hearing is rapidly taking its place as 
a center for the deaf, not only in New 
York, but also in the nation. Being the 
first organization of its kind, it has had 
to blaze a trail, and along that trail the 
various other leagues for the hard of 
hearing are following. It is therefore to 
this organization that the Metropolitan 
Museum looks for support and sugges- 
tion on carrying on the work in this new 
field. Any plan to bring inspiration and 
culture into the lives of the deaf, to place 
the deaf as nearly as possible on a foot- 
ing with their hearing brothers, must 
have your approval. I trust that you will 
show your approval by supporting the 
work of the Museum, so that in the years 
to come there will always be special occa- 
sions for lip-readers on the Museum’s 
winter programs.” 

The impromptu speech of Mr. W. J. 
Curtis made a profound impression upon 
all present. After speaking of the unique 
place of the League in the life of the city, 
Mr. Curtis said: 

“IT cannot resist the temptation to ex- 
press my very deep resentment at the 
attitude of the public generally toward 
the deaf and hard of hearing. I do not 
mean by that to refer to those personal 
slights which so often deeply offend you, 
nor to the vulgar jests that are so com- 
mon at the expense of those who are 
afflicted, but to the public indifference to 
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the consideration that should be given to 
a class of unfortunates, both young and 
old, who represent so large a number ig 
the community. I know of no reliable 
statistics as to the number of the deaf 
and hard of hearing, but that the number 
is very large, larger than perhaps most 
people realize, is very certain. The presi- 
dent of your League, in an address before 
the Medical Society of the State of New 
York, said: 

“*Von Troetsch declares that every 
third person between 20 and 50 years of 
age is more or less deaf in one ear; and 
this statement may be verified by attend- 
ance on such cases in any of our large 
hospitals.’ 

“Such a number of persons whose 
functions are impaired would seem to 
justify more serious attention and con- 
sideration at the hands of the public than 
they are now receiving. 

“An illustration of the thought that is 
in my mind is furnished by the last an- 
nual report of the Director of Education 
of the Philippine Islands, in which, re- 
ferring to the school for the deaf and 
blind, he uses the following language: 

“*Although we have reason to feel well 
satisfied with the work which has been 
done in the schools, nevertheless the bu- 
reau does not feel that it should at pres- 
ent extend further the efforts to care for 
defectives. The public schools are show- 
ing what can be done for them, and any 
material extension in this work for many 
years to come may have to be left to 
philanthropic organizations.’ 

“This is characteristic of the attitude 
of the public everywhere toward the hard 
of hearing and deaf. Is it possible to 
conceive a class more entitled to the con- 
sideration of the public and to whom 
education, especially of a vocational char- 
acter, is more necessary than to those 
whose hearing is permanently impaired? 
Is it upon any theory justifiable to rele- 
gate a work that should be one of the 
chief interests of the public to philan- 
thropy? 

“This is a militant age. All the world 
seems to be in a fighting mood, and most 
of it is actually engaged in hostilities. I 
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THE LEVEL OF 


do not know why the deaf and hard of 
hearing should not exhibit a little fighting 
spirit. There is one purpose I have in 
saying these few words to you tonight, 
and that is to imbue you who can appreci- 
ate the gravity of the situation with the 
fighting spirit to resist and oppose the 
public indifference to the needs of the 
deaf and hard of hearing, and by .insist- 
ing upon a proper sense of public duty 
toward them perhaps in a measure help 
yourselves to forget your own individual 
burdens in your efforts to serve the great 
body of your fellow-sufferers. 

“A great deal is being written and said 
in these days about ‘social justice.’ Let 
us insist that a little of it be meted out to 
the deaf and hard of hearing.” 

In closing, Dr. Phillips, as an aurist, 
emphasized the great need of an active 
fight for the rights of the deaf. 


THE LEVEL OF INTELLIGENCE 


Certain psychological tests have been 
devised which make it possible to deter- 
mine with really remarkable accuracy the 
rate at which intelligence develops and 
the level which it reaches. The level of 
intelligence cannot be determined in all 
cases by these tests alone, however, and 
the very important practical issues of the 
ability of the individual to support him- 
self and to keep out of trouble often de- 
pend chiefly upon other factors than in- 
telligence. The emotional stability of the 
individual and the amount of emotional 
responsiveness, for example, profoundly 
influence conduct, as does the amount 
and distribution of the output of energy. 
Of course, below a certain level of intel- 
ligence, such attributes, however intact 
they may be in themselves, are borne 
under by the dead weight of intellectual 
defect. Under such conditions an output 
of energy which might lead to economic 
fitness leads only to disorders of conduct. 
Moreover, various emotional and _ voli- 
tional reactions, the source of which is 
not clearly apparent at the time, may lead 
to failure in performing intelligence tests 
or to confusion and inaccuracy in the in- 
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terpretation of their results—THoMAs 
W. Satmon, M. D., in The Medical 
Times, February. 


INSPIRATION OF THE TEACHER.—Immortality 
is a theme on which human thought has ex- 
hausted itself without absolute and universal 
conviction, because it takes the human mind 
beyond its depth at the first long stride for- 
ward. But there is one phase of immortality 
about which we can all be assured. The mind 
of today can, through the minds of tomorrow, 
project itself into immortality. Ideas and 
ideals travel through generations of minds to 
eternity. It will ever be the inspiration of the 
teacher that to him in particular comes this 
great opportunity to be a part of the future, 
by molding and guiding and training the minds 
of the present.—R. L. Wiipur. 





Jerry Albert Pierce’s father passed away at 
Pueblo on New Year’s day. The body was 
taken to Meeker, and at the request of the 
many who loved him lay in state in Masonic 
Hall. Men came from all parts of the State 
to pay their last respects; banks, public offices, 
and stores closed on the day of the funeral, 
and the flag on the government building was 
placed at half-mast. Mr. Pierce went to Colo- 
rado in 1865, and few men did more to build 
up the northwestern part of the State and to 
promote its best interests. 


Wuy THE Dear HEAR BETTER IN RAILROAD 
TRAINS.—Burger argues that the deaf do not 
really hear better in the midst of noises, as is 
often assumed. Those with normal hearing 
hear so much less under these conditions that 
the hearing capacity of the more or less deaf 
profits in comparison. This suggests that it is 
improved by the racket, when in fact merely a 
lowering of the standard of hearing is re- 
sponsible for the difference—An abstract from 
Nederlandsch Tijdschrift voor Geneeskunde, 
Amsterdam, in the Journal of the American 
Medical Association, February to. 








“Wat Lip-rEADING Does.” — Following is 
part of an attractive circular issued by Miss 
Elizabeth Brand, principal of the Pittsburgh 
School for the Hard of Hearing: “Lip-reading 
relieves nerve strain and so improves the gen- 
eral health and makes life happier.. It makes 
family life happy, social life possible,;arid busi- 
ness life successful for the hard of hearing. 
It gives ambition and animation to those who 
have lost those qualities. It gives a chance for 
greater usefulness. Aside from its value as 
an aid to hearing, it is a method of self-im- 
provement, like the study of any art.” 
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Born Marcu 3, 1847 








































will be seventy years old on March 3, 1917. Though he will have reached 
the allotted span of threescore years and ten, yet he has the heart of a child 
and the enthusiasm of youth. So many have recently written to the editor asking 


| LEXANDER GRAHAM BELL, 


for biographical notes that can be wo 
thought best to make a brief compilati 
items of interest. 


BIRTH 


Born March 3, 1847, in Edinburgh, 
Scotland. 


FATHER 


Alexander Melville Bell (born 1819, 
died 1905), an eminent phonetician and 
lecturer on elocution and inventor of 
“Visible Speech” symbols. 


MOTHER 


Eliza Grace (Symonds) Bell (born 
1809, died 1897), a daughter of Dr. Sam- 
uel Symonds, surgeon in the Royal Navy. 


EDUCATION 


Taught at home by his parents, more 
especially by his mother, whose musical 
talent he inherited, and by August Benoit 
Bertini, a musical authority and com- 
poser. He entered McLaren’s Academy 
in Edinburgh, and a year later the Royal 
High School, graduating shortly after his 
thirteenth birthday. Then he went to 
London and received instruction in elo- 
cution and the mechanism of speech from 
his grandfather, Alexander Bell (born 
1790, died 1865), a recognized authority 
on these subjects. Returning home, he 
was further trained along the same lines 
by his father, with a view to following 
the family profession. Was then em- 
ployed during a year as pupil-teacher at 
Weston-House Academy, Elgin, Scot- 
land, after which he entered the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh and attended lec- 
tures upon Latin under Dr. Sellers, and 
upon Greek under Prof. Blackie. 


EARLY PROFESSIONAL WORK 


Then he returned to Elgin as resident 
master and teacher of elocution and 
music, and remained two years. Was in- 


HIS SEVENTIETH BIRTHDAY 


the inventor of the speaking telephone, 


rked into newspaper articles that it was 
on for the use of any who may find the 


structor in Somersetshire College, Bath, 
England, during a year; then became as- 
sistant to his father in London (the latter 
having removed there and received the 
appointment of lecturer on elocution in 
University College). In 1868 he taught 
several deaf-born children to speak, and 
from July to December had entire charge 
of his father’s professional affairs, in- 
cluding the giving of lessons and lectures 
at the different schools and the correcting 
of defects in speech, while the father was 
delivering lectures in America. Early 
the next year he was taken into partner- 
ship with his father. 


POST-GRADUATE TRAINING 


During 1868-1870 he attended courses 
on anatomy and physiology at University 
College, London ; joined the college med- 
ical society, and matriculated as an un- 
dergraduate at the London University. 


FAMILY MOVES TO CANADA 


Owing to the death of two of his 
sons by tuberculosis and the fear that 
his only remaining son might fall a vic- 
tim, Graham’s father resigned his lecture- 
ships, disposed of his practise in London, 
and, with his family, moved to Canada 
and secured a country place at Tutelo 
Heights, near Brantford, Ontario. 
Through living out of doors as much as 
possible, Graham Bell regained his health. 


PROFESSIONAL WORK 


Beginning April 1, 1871, Alexander 
Graham Bell gave special instruction to 
teachers of deaf children in the use of 
his father’s physiological symbols of visi- 
ble speech in Boston and Northampton, 
Mass. ; Hartford, Conn., and other cities. 
In 1872 he opened in Boston a normal 
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training school, known as the School of 
Vocal Physiology, for teachers of the 
deaf and for instruction in the mechanism 
of speech, faults of speech, etc. In 1873 
he was appointed professor of vocal 
physiology in the School of Oratory of 
the Boston University. Here he remained 
until 1877, when he went abroad to lec- 
ture on the telephone. 
INVENTIONS 

Before he was seventeen years of age 
he devised a method for removing the 
husks from wheat, and he and his brother 
made a speaking automaton. Among the 
more important inventions are the har- 
monic multiple telegraph (1874); the 
fundamental method that underlies the 
electric transmission of speech in any 
form in any part of the world (1874) ; 
the magneto-electric speaking telephone 
(1875) ; the photophone for transmitting 
speech and other sounds to a distance by 
means of a beam of light (1880) ; an in- 
duction - balance with magneto - electric 
telephone for painlessly locating bullets 
or other metallic masses lodged in the 
human body (1881) ; the telephone probe 
to determine the position and depth of 
metallic masses in the human _ body 
(1881) ; the spectrophone for determin- 
ing the range of audibility of different 
substances in the spectrum (1881) ; joint 
inventor of the graphophone-phonograph 
and flat disc records for recording and 
reproducing speech, music, and other 
sounds, “the commercial origin of the 
sound - reproducing art” (1884 - 1886) ; 
tetrahedral kites and kite structures 
(1903); joint inventor in a number of 
improvements designed to promote aérial 
locomotion in connection with the Aérial 
Experiment Association (1903-1908). 


MEDALS AWARDED 


Among the medals awarded to Alex- 
ander Graham Bell are the following: 
Centennial Exposition, Philadelphia, gold 
medal for speaking telephone, gold medal 
for visible speech, 1876; Royal Cornwall 
Polytechnic Society, the James Watt sil- 
ver medal for the telephone, 1877; Mas- 
sachusetts Charitable Mechanics Associa- 
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tion,. gold medal for the telephone, gold 
medal for visible speech, 1878 ; Society of 
Arts, London, Royal Albert silver medal 
for his paper on the telephone, 1878; Re- 
public Francaise Exposition Universelle 
Internationale, Paris, gold medal for the 
telephone and a silver medal, 1878; So- 
ciety of Arts, London, Royal Albert sil- 
ver medal for his paper on the photo- 
phone, 1881; the Karl Koegnig von 
Wuerttenberg gold medal; Society of 
Arts, London, Royal Albert gold medal 
for his invention of the telephone, 1902; 
John Fritz gold medal, 1907; Franklin 
Institute of Philadelphia, Elliott Cresson 
gold medal for the electrical transmission 
of speech, 1912; David Edward Hughes 
gold medal and a silver medal, 1913; 
American Institute of Electrical Engi- 
neers, Thomas Alva Edison gold medal, 
IQI4. 
HONORARY DEGREES 


Among the honorary degrees conferred 
upon Alexander Graham Bell are the fol- 
lowing: Doctor of Laws, Illinois College, 
1881; Harvard College, 1896; Amherst 
College, 1901; St. Andrews University, 
1902; Edinburgh University, 1906; 
Queen’s University, Canada, 1908; 
George Washington University, 1913; 
Dartmouth College, 1914. Doctor of 
Philosophy, National Deaf-Mute College 
(now Gallaudet College), 1880; Wutrz- 
burg University, 1882. Doctor of Science, 
Oxford University, 1906. Doctor of 
Medicine, Heidelburg (Germany), 1886. 


SPECIAL HONORS 


To Alexander Graham Bell was award- 
ed, by the govérnment of France, the 
Volta prize of 50,000 frances for the elec- 
trical transmission of speech (1880) ; he 
was also decorated and created an officer 
of the Legion of Honor of France 


(1881). 
SOCIETIES 


Among the societies of which Alex- 
ander Graham Bell is a member are the 
following: Boston Society of Natural 
History ; American Academy of Arts and 
Sciences, Boston ; Royal Society of Arts, 
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London (honorary); Society of Tele- 
graph Engineers and Electricians, Lon- 
don; American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science (life); Philoso- 
phical Society of Washington; Ameri- 
can Philosophical Society, Philadelphia ; 
National Academy of Sciences ; National 
Educational Association (life) ; Society 
de Physique (corresponding), Paris; 
American Otological Society (honorary) ; 
The Royal Institution of Great Britain 
(honorary) ; The American Metric As- 
sociation ; The League to Enforce Peace ; 
American Institute of Electrical Engi- 
neers (ex-President) ; American Asso- 
ciation to Promote the Teaching of 
Speech to the Deaf (founder, endower, 
and ex-President) ; Antiquarian Society 
of Massachusetts; Anthropological So- 
ciety of Washington; Washington Acad- 
emy of Sciences; National Geographic 
Society (ex-President) ; Association for 
the Improved Instruction of Deaf-Mutes 
(honorary); Telephone Pioneers of 
America; Cosmos Club, Washington ; 
Aéro Club of America (honorary) ; Na- 
tional Highways Association (life) ; Lit- 
erary Society of Washington (hono- 
tary); Montessori Educational Associa- 
tion (trustee); Electric Club - Jovian 
League, Chicago (honorary) ; American 
Genetic Association ; American Laryngo- 
logical, Rhinological and Otological So- 
ciety (honorary) ; Aéro Club, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 


SPECIAL SERVICES 


In 1887 he founded and endowed the 
“Volta Bureau for the Increase and Dif- 
fusion of Knowledge Relating to the 
Deaf,” Washington, D. C. In 1900 he 
assisted in the formation of the American 
Association to Promote the Teaching of 
Speech to the Deaf and endowed the as- 
sociation. As special agent of the Bu- 
reau of the Census, he determined the 
scope of that part of the Twelfth Census 
relating to the deaf of the United States 
living on June 1, 1900, initiated the in- 
quiry, specified the tabulations to be made 
from the data secured, conducted the cor- 
respondence, and prepared the text of the 
Special report of 200 pages that is valued 
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highly by all who are investigating any 
phase of deafness. 

He was appointed by Congress a Re- 
gent of the Smithsonian Institution in 
1898 and has been regularly reappointed 
since. In January, 1904, he brought the 
remains of James Smithson, founder of 
the Smithsonian Institution, from Genoa, 
Italy, to New York, where they were 
received with national honors and con- 
veyed to Washington. 


THE TEACHER-MOTHER 


Under the above title Ella Frances 
Lynch has an excellent article in Amer- 
ica, reading in part as follows: 

Education, in its deepest and truest 
sense, means much more than imparting 
information. Its aim ought to be so to 
prepare the child for life, that at the 
proper time he may understand and take 
his place as a conscious, well-fitting unit 
in the working world. Among its results 
should be numbered a sense of gratitude, 
humility, some facility in adapting one- 
self to circumstances, and a large share 
of faith, hope, and charity. No diploma 
can attest that its holder is educated ; and 
while education has never been satisfac- 
torily defined, one may say that habits of 
thought and act tell in the individual its 
presence or absence. ‘ 

The care of the child’s mind is just as 
much the duty of the parents as the care 
of its body. The mother who shirks this 
duty, through indolence, saying that she 
cannot teach and train her own child until 
the age of seven or eight, disgraces 
motherhood and is unworthy of it. If 
she is prevented by poverty or ignorance, 
we must sorrowfully admit that her only 
recourse is to some school. 

By training the senses, by answering 
the child’s questions, by creating a desire 
for learning, by fostering habits of obedi- 
ence, reverence, truthfulness, industry, 
promptness, and self-control, a sure and 
safe foundation for future education .is 
established. This can be done in the 
home by any willing mother who gives 
the subject careful thought. 
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PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED AT THE 
VOLTA BUREAU 


The School that Has Demonstrated the 
Worth of the Montessori Method (Mrs. J. 
Scott Anderson’s School at Torresdale, Phila- 
delphia), 16 pages, 7 x 10, 27 illustrations. 

Treatment of Stuttering and Stammering 
and Voice Defects Through the Science and 
Art of Speech and Singing. By Bernard Cad- 
wallader. Reprint from The Cleveland Medi- 
cal Journal, December, 1911. 8 pages, 344x7. 

Elimination of Speech and Voice Defects. 
3y Bernard Cadwallader. Reprint from The 
Laryngoscope, December, 1914, of a paper read 
before the Section on Ophthalmology and Oto- 
Laryngology of the Cleveland Academy of 
Medicine. 8 pages, 6x9. 

The Social Studies in Secondary Education. 
Report of the Committee on the Reorganization 
of Secondary Education of the National Edu- 
cation Association. Compiled by Arthur 
William Dunn, Secretary of the Committee, 
Bulletin No. 28, 1916. Bureau of Education, 
Washington. 64 pages, 6x9, 10 cents. 

Some Recent Theories on the Causation and 
Treatment of Stammering. By Dr. G. Hud- 
son-Makuen. Reprint from The Laryngoscope, 
May, 1916. 4 pages, 6x9. 

Agitophasia Associated with Agitographia. 

y James Sonnett Greene, M. D. Reprint 
from The Medical Record (New York), Octo- 
ber 28, 1916. II pages, 5 x8, 7 illustrations. 

Possibilities for Mental Correction. By 
Alice C. Hinckley, A. M. Reprint from the 
Virginia Medical Semi-Monthly (Richmond), 
October 13, 1914. II pages, 5x7. 

Six Weeks with a Supposedly Hopeless Case. 
By Alice C. Hinckley, M. A. Reprint from 
The Psychological Clinic, January 15, 1915. 17 
pages, 6x 9. 

The Binet Tests Applied to Individuals Over 
Twelve Years of Age. By Alice C. Hinckley, 
M. A. Reprint from the Journal of Educa- 
tional Psychology, January, 1915. 16 pages, 
7x 10. 

Economy: Suggestions for Practising Econ- 
omy in All Things. Iowa School for the Deaf, 
Council Bluffs, Iowa, 1916. 16 pages, 314 x 5. 

Doctor and Mrs. William Thornton. By 
Allen C. Clark. A paper read before the Co- 
lumbia Historical Society of Washington, D. C., 
May 19, 1914. Reprint from the Records. 
Vol. XVIII, 1915. 208 pages, paper 6x 9. 

English for Boys, Material and Method. By 
Homer J. Smith, Milwaukee, Wis. 16 pages, 
paper,6x9. 5 cents. 

Letters: A Brief Course in Business Letter- 
writing. By Homer J. Smith, Milwaukee, Wis. 
24 pages, paper,6x9. Io cents, 

Dovstummeforeningen Af 18 November, 
1866. 1866-1916. Et Festskrift Forfattet Af 
F. Schultz- Fr. Bech - Johs. Jorgensen-H. J. 
Jarlnaes-I. C. Westphall. Udgivet Af Foren- 





ingen Ved Dens Formand. (107 pages, 6x9, 
30 portraits, 7 group portraits, and 4 illustra- 
tions.) Kobenhavn, 1916. 

Address to the Graduating Class of the 
Clarke School for the Deaf, at Northampton, 
Mass., June 14, 1916. By C. Irving Fisher, 
M. D. 27 pages, paper, 6x8. The inscription 
on the fly leaf reads: Presented in memory of 
my wife, Clara Leonard Fisher, who was a 
teacher in the school during the years 1872- 
1875. 

Greek Photoplays. By Effie Seachrest. Il 
lustrated with 4 plates in color by Edwin How- 
land Blashfield and 220 half-tones from photo- 
graphs taken by the author. 152 pages, 6x8, 
cloth. Rand McNally & Company, Chicago. 





THE REWARD OF INITIATIVE 


Initiative and will power are the rarest qual- 
ities in the world. It is for them that the 
great prizes are reserved. It requires initia- 
tive to get out of a rut. It requires will power 
to keep one’s self from falling back into it, 
As a matter of fact, it all reduces itself to a 
matter of mental habits. There is really no 
such thing as a rut. It is an empty figure of 
speech. It is something that exists only in 
one’s own mind. It is merely a submission to 
the pressure of a long-continued series of simi- 
lar circumstances repeated daily. Being in a 
rut is always the result of mental inertia. 
Nearly always it is the outcome of downright 
laziness. No man in the world need stay ina 
rut. Modern business holds out tremendous 
rewards for character, originality, brains, and 
self-mastery. There are usually more men 
than jobs at $20 a week, but there are always 
$10,000 positions open and ent” eagerly for 
the right man to fill them—S. W. Straus in 
The Straus Magazine. 





Chronic or recurring headache may result 
from ear disease, but usually there are other 
ear symptoms which suggest the source of the 
trouble. An old chronic discharging ear with 
cholesteatoma or mastoid involvement may 
cause headache, either through local disturb- 
ances or through the deleterious effect on the 
general condition of the patient. The intimate 
relation of brain abscess, lateral sinus infection, 
and headache should never be overlooked in 
patients who have a history of discharging 
ears. Not only must a careful local examina- 
tion be made, but a detailed history is at times 
invaluable, as the drum and middle ear may 
appear practically normal since healing of these 
parts occurred ‘following the intracranial in- 
fection, which beeame chronic and may persist, 
even for years after the original infection— 
From “Headache in Eye, Ear, Nose, — 
Throat Work,” by E. R. Carpenter, M. D., 
Southwestern Medicine for January. 
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LIP-READING FOR DEAF CHILDREN 





BY MARTHA E. BRUHN 


HE aim of the Miiller-Walle method 


Clarke School, Northampton. Four years 


of lip-reading has never been to agolI hada class of 18 at the same school. 


supplant any other method, but it has 
aimed to bring new ideas and new prin- 
ciples into a field of work that is receiv- 
ing more and more attention. 


My plan in presenting the use of my 
method in an institution of this kind may 
be briefly thus outlined : 

My text-book* gives ciearly and con- 


A century or so ago the so-called “deaf- cisely the order and arrangement of the 


mute” had no other way of communicat- 
ing his thoughts to his fellow-beings than 
by the sign language, and the understand- 
ing of his thoughts was limited to those 
who in turn were familiar with the sign 
language—usually, therefore, to his fel- 
low-sufferers. The Miiller-Walle method 
would have been of no use to him what- 
ever. 

But now, since the introduction of the 
teaching of the spoken language into the 
schools for the deaf, he has been raised 
practically on a level with the hard-of- 
hearing adult, and the question arises, 
“When he has reached a certain point, 
cannot the method for the hard of hear- 
ing be used to supplement his other train- 
ing ?”” 

That successful results along this line 
have already been obtained will answer 
the question. The Miller-Walle method 
has been introduced into 26 schools for 
deaf children. Some of these schools 
have sent one teacher to Boston to be 
trained. This teacher has, in turn, trained 
such teachers in her school as desired to 
teach the method in their respective 
classes. It is principally in the grammar 
grades that the system is used with suc- 
cess. Several of the schools have formed 
classes among their teachers and have 
had me give a course of lectures and 
demonstration lessons. In New York 
City I had a class of 35 from the Public 
School for the Deaf, on 23d street, and 
the Newark (N. J.) School. In Talla- 
dega, Ala., my class comprised 26 teach- 
ers from the schools for the deaf in Tal- 
ladega and the one in Cave Spring, Ga. 

I am at present conducting a class of 
16 teachers and normal students at the 


lessons, the syllable drills, and the exer- 
cises; but familiarity with them, from a 
teacher’s point of view, can only be ob- 
tained through so-called “teaching les- 
sons” and demonstrations in which the 
instructor-to-be is shown how to present 
the subject to his pupil. 

It is not considered sufficient for a 
kindergarten teacher to get a book con- 
taining all the songs and games and mem- 
orize them, but it is a necessary part of 
her training to act out the games and 
songs—in other words, to be the child. 

Now, in giving a course in the Miller- 
Walle method to trained teachers and 
normal students in an institution where ~ 
my method simply supplements their 
regular course, I put most emphasis along 
just this line: First, I select a “pupil” and 
give the lesson as I would give it to a 
deaf pupil. I am generally able to take 
two or three exercises in one lesson. 
Then in the following lesson I call upon 
some teacher to give the review work 
with a fellow-student as a “victim.” 

The exercises are varied, being given 
with and without voice. If given without 
voice, the “pupil” may intentionally. or 
unintentionally make mistakes, thus giv- 
ing an opportunity of showing how to 
lead him to the correct form. A list of 
syllables on the blackboard serves as a 
model and the essential points in the new 
syllables are noted. Long rules and defi- 
nitions are practically unknown—the 
pupil is taught to watch the different 
movements rather than to explain them. 
There is, however, a certain order to be 





*The Miller-Walle Method of Lip-Reading 
for the Deaf, by Martha E. Bruhn, 
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observed in giving these syllables which 
makes the so-called rhythm of speech. It 
is training along this line that the teach- 
ers need the most, and it is for this pur- 
pose that courses are being arranged. 

To come back to the original question, 
“Do the deaf pupils in the upper grades 
in our schools profit by the use of the 
Miiller-Walle method for the hard-of- 
hearing adult?” let me answer in the 
words of one of my fellow-workers who 
has tried the experiment: “Not only has 
it improved the children’s lip-reading, but 
also their speech.” 


MENTAL MECHANISMS 


The disciplinary methods used by 
mothers and by teachers in dealing with 
their children are a series of assaults 
against the natural reactions. The myth- 
ologies of youth are decoys to inveigle 
the child into proper channels of thought 
and to stimulate creative and elaborate 
endeavor. 

The fantasies or threats of physical 
violence and personal harm, however, 
serve no such useful purposes. 

The feeling tone cultivated by repeat- 
edly arousing the child’s sense of fear is 
an abnormal tone and productive of mor- 
bid processes. 

The mental mechanism involved in the 
building of childish fantasies are the ones 
employed in day - dreaming and castle - 
building, the logical termination of which 
is a loss of keen discrimination in dealing 
with truth and fiction. 

From the above observations we feel 
justified in formulating the following de- 
ductions by way of conclusion : 

First, the child may be so reared that 
he develops abnormal fear reaction, be- 
comes susceptible to stimuli arousing the 
instinct, and develops a suspicion or dis- 
trust harmful to the organism. 

Second, that this type of reaction is in 
evidence in many forms of mental diffi- 
culty is a matter of common knowledge. 

Third, that it is a legitimate product of 
unwise methods of discipline in early life 
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and the faulty methods of reacting to a 
normal instinct created for self-preserya- 
tion. 

Fourth, that as a psychological factor 
it is worthy of consideration in the home, 
in the school, and in the study of mental 
disease—B. F. WixiiaMs, M. D., in the 
Illinois Medical Journal for January. 





McINTIRE PRIZE 


Last year Dr. Charles McIntire resigned the 
secretaryship of the American Academy of 
Medicine after twenty-five years of faithful 
service. In appreciative commemoration the 
American Academy of Medicine decided to 
raise a fund, the income of which should be 
expended in accordance with Dr. MclIntire’s 
suggestions. As a consequence, the Academy 
now announces two prize offers, the prizes to 
be awarded at the annual meetings for 1918 
and 1921 respectively. 

The subject for 1918 is “The Principles Goy- 
erning the Physician’s Compensation in the 
Various Forms of Social Insurance,” and the 
prize will be $100. The members of the com- 
mittee to decide the relative value of the essays 
awarding this prize are: Dr. John L,. Heffron, 
Dean of the College of Medicine, Syracuse 
University; Dr. Reuben Peterson, Professor 
of Obstetrics and Diseases of Women, Uni- 
versity of Michigan, and Dr. John Staige 
Davis, Professor of Pediatrics and Practice of 
Medicine, University of Virginia. 

The subject for 19o2t is “What Effect Has 
Child Labor on the Growth of the Body?” and 
the prize will be $250. The members of the 
committee to award this prize are: Dr. Thomas 
S. Arbuthnot, Dean of the Medical School of 
the University of Pittsburgh; Dr. Winfield 
Scott Hall, Professor of Physiology, North- 
western University, and Dr. James C. Wilson, 
Emeritus Professor, Practice of Medicine and 
of Clinical Medicine, Jefferson Medical Col- 
lege—From the Journal of Sociologic Medi- 
cine, December, 1916. 





Miss Louise I. Morgenstern calls our atten- 
tion to an excellent article on the benefits of 
lip-reading that appeared in the Sonntagsblatt 
der New Yorker Staateitung of January 7, 
1917. It is entitled “Schwerhorigkeit,” and was 
written by Lenka von Egidy-Nostiz. The au- 
thor tells the story of a deaf woman who was 
very grateful for the benefits she derived from 
the study of lip-reading, for she was the only 
one who was able to understand her mother, 
who was slowly dying, and whose faint speech 
could not be perceived by the hearing members 
of the family. Thus her deafness seemed to 
her a blessing in disguise. 
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THE $300 PRIZE 

HE editorial comments on the man- 

uscripts submitted in the 1916 con- 
test for the prize of $300 have evidently 
been read by many, judging by the com- 
munications received. A number of con- 
testants have written that they were glad 
to have the manuscripts returned, as they 
now perceive where decided improvement 
can be made. One teacher states that she 
started to prepare a manuscript last sum- 
mer, but she had such an enjoyable, lazy 
vacation she could not find time to com- 
plete it. Then she adds: “Perhaps you 
will tell me how to start an essay that will 
prove most helpful.” 

To the latter query we can only answer 
that we do not know. Had we known 
how to prepare a serviceable manual for 
mothers of deaf children, it would have 
been published before the prize was of- 
fered. But it would seem to be a good 
plan for an essayist who is a successful 
teacher of deaf children to let her imag- 
ination have full play. For instance, she 
could imagine herself to be the mother 
of a daughter six or seven months of age, 
whom the family physician believes is 
totally deaf and very sensibly says so, and 
the specialist that is called in confirms 
this belief, adding that the baby may have 
been born deaf or hearing may have van- 
ished during a recent illness; but never 
again will she hear. 

Under such heart-breaking conditions, 
what knowledge would most quickly re- 
store a mother’s ability to reason rightly 
about the responsibilities that henceforth 
will necessarily rest on her to carefully 
watch that her first child is not cheated 
out of its rightful heritage of progressive 
mental growth and is given the ability to 
pass through life with little or no out- 
ward indication of a heavy handicap? 

Will she find any comfort in a lengthy 
dissertation, no matter how interestingly 
written, that recites the history of the 
education of the deaf and vividly por- 
trays the cruel treatment endured by deaf 
children in the past, when they were 
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classed with defectives ? We doubt it. For 
down through the ages has come the false 
belief that where there is no hearing 
there is no mind; and the one thought 
that almost berefts the mother of reason 
is, Does mentality vanish with hearing? 

The good physician and his colleague 
may try to lessen the severity of this 
awful blow by stating that deafness need 
not prove such a severe handicap; that 
there are special schools for teaching the 
deaf, and that many deaf people live 
happy, useful lives. Yet while they are 
striving to comfort the mother she is re- 
calling the repugnance she experienced 
the previous summer when she witnessed 
the hideous grimaces and uncouth ges- 
tures of an untrained, untaught, deaf 
child, and was told that no one could 
control the little savage. 

In moments when that mother is visual- 
izing the possibility of such a future her 
heart will be hungering for confident as- 
surances that her child was and will re- 
main: a normal child, save that it must 
learn to make its eyes do double duty to 
offset the handicap of lost hearing; that 
her baby will develop intellectually just 
as any hearing baby develops, if given 
equal opportunities, and that it is possible 
for a mother possessing determination 
and ability to so carefully train and teach 
a deaf daughter in the home that by the 
time she is eight or ten years of age she 
may be setting a pace for hearing chil- 
dren. 

Under these conditions, is a mother 
likely to find any interest in a treatise 
that deepens rather than dispels despair ? 
Of what interest is the past history of 
teaching the deaf to her in hours like 
these? Even suggestions for the proper 
maintenance of the bodily vigor of the 
child and for directing its religious 
growth are given but a hurried glance in 
her rapid search for the one and only 
assurance that can bring peace to her 
troubled mind—How can I aid in prop- 
erly developing the child’s mentality ? 

It seems that to accomplish all that is 
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desired the essayist must write that 
which will implant in the minds of moth-— 
ers who have received only ordinary edu- 
cational advantages that it is possible to 
get into close communion with deaf chil- 
dren, for the deaf child to willingly yield 
that wholesome obedience that accom- 
panies unbroken faith that mother knows 
what is best, that mother will play fair 
and will keep her word. Show the 
mother that knowledge and language are 
acquired together, and that whatever the 
child is interested in should be utilized to 
increase both knowledge and language, to 
the end that the child may be led to ask 
many questions, none of which should be 
ignored, but every one answered in a 
manner to gradually develop the habit of 
clear thinking on the child’s part. 

Let the essayist bear in mind and im- 
part in her own language two state- 
ments—the first by Miss Annie M. Sulli- 
van (now Mrs. Macy), the second by 
Giulio Ferreri: 

“At first the words, phrases, and sen- 
tences which she (Helen Keller) used in 
expressing her thoughts were all repro- 
ductions of what we had used in conver- 
sation with her, and which her memory 
had unconsciously retained. And, indeed, 
this is true of the language of all chil- 
dren. Their language is the memory of 
the language they hear spoken in their 
homes. Countless repetition of the con- 
versation of daily life has impressed cer- 
tain words and phrases upon their mem- 
ories, and when they come to talk them- 
selves memory supplies the words they 
lisp. Likewise, the language of educated 
people is the memory of the language of 
books. Language grows out of life, out 
of its needs and experiences, its joys and 
sorrows, its dreams and realities. 
Language and knowledge are like Siamese 
twins—they are indissolubly connected ; 
they are interdependent. Good work in 
language presupposes and necessitates a 
real knowledge of things. I never 
taught language for the PuRPOsE of 
teaching it, but invariably used language 
as a medium for the communication ot 
thought; thus the learning of language 
was coincident with the acquisition of 
knowledge.” 
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“For a child to learn a language } 
nothing else in the beginning than the 
memory of the words and sentences 
by those persons who surround him, and” 
that the language grows with him—that 
is, with age, with his needs, and with ex.” 
perience. Hence the intimate connection © 
between the words and the knowledge: 
which little by little he acquires. 
should then reflect how in the language © 
itself of the child we often find applica- : 
tions of the material sense to the spiritual, 7 
sentimental, and intellectual. It is there” 
fore easy to argue that very abstract ex- © 
planations are not necessary when a child 
makes such applications on purpose.’ 


TO STOP “ROBBING THE DEAF CHILD” 


Compulsory attendance laws are excel- 
lent. But the superintendent of one 
school for the deaf is trying the plan of 7 
educating the parents to perceive how 7 
advantageous it is, from a pecuniary | 
point of view, as well as socially and in- © 
tellectually, to start the teaching and the ~ 
training of the deaf child at the earliest 
possible age in the home. He prepared 
a list of all the known parents or guard- 
ians of deaf children in his State and ~ 
sent it to the Volta Bureau with the re- 7 
quest that suitable literature be sent to 
each in the hope of arousing a general 
interest in the subject. The Bureau sent 
three reprints to each, and two weeks — 
later sent two more reprints. In many — 
cases no results have been noticed. In 
others parents have written for further 
information, or have evidently handed the 
literature to other parents whose names 
were not on the list, and the latter send 
for more literature. Thus the school now 
has the names of a number of deaf chil- 
dren not previously possessed, has the 
satisfaction of having aroused much in- 
terest among about one-third of the par- 
ents, and the entire cost to the school was 
merely whatever expense was incurred 
in preparing the list. The Volta Bureau 
will do as much for any other school that 
will send a list of parents of deaf chil- 
dren, it being understood that at least 
one reprint will be inclosed that advocates 
the teaching of speech in a speech atmos- 
phere and a speech environment. 





